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LET THE PUBLIC BE INFORMED! 


The “Family Doctor of Finances’’ speaking: 


“Recent writers on consumer problems have noted that newspaper cartoons 
depict a ‘consumer’ as a pathetic harried Iittle figure, although the same citizen is 
presented as a muscular giant when introduced as a ‘wage earner.’ This dual person- 
ality is due to the fact that as wage earners we act on information, but as consumers 
we are gamblers. We guess at the quality of the things we buy. 


“Back before the depression of the early nmeties you remember the seller’s 
viewpoint was ‘the public be damned.’ There followed the era of ‘the public be 
kidded,’ with its propaganda and endorsements and semi-scientific chatter, with silly 


slogans such as ‘the customer is always right.’ Now we are entering the period of ‘the 
public be informed.’ There are hundreds of honest and fair-minded merchandisers who 
are anxious to tell us everything we should know, provided we will use it intelligently. 
Our job is to convince the business man that we can stand it... .” 


The ‘‘Family Doctor of Finances” offers these three helps to families striving to 
get out of debt, meet emergencies, and regain financial independence: — 


(1) A tested guide to family spending, — “Money Management for Households”’ 
now in use in more than a hundred thousand homes. Free for the asking. 


(2) Free Consultation Service on family financial problems by experienced 
analysts in the 157 branch offices located in 99 American cities, or by correspondence 
with a trained home economist at the address below. 


(3) A new monthly bulletin on “Better Buymanship,” how to get the most for 
your money, free at branch offices or mailed for six months for fifteen cents in stamps. 


Listen to the “Family Doctor of Finances’ on Household Musical 
Memories over NBC each Tuesday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern 
Standard, 8 P.M. Central Standard Time. Each week he gives 
a two minute glimpse of the invaluable facts available in 
Household’s new monthly bulletin on “Better Buymanship.” 
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Bur IT’S FAIR AND WARM 


Outside, hurrying feet plod on 
against the winds and swirl- 
ing snow of winter. On sucha 
day, it is good to be indoors 


where all is snug and warm. 


ALL outdoors may be frowning, the thermometer close 
to zero, street travel an exhausting task. Yet to your 
telephone it is as clear and fair as a day in June. 
Without moving from your chair at home or in 
your office, you can send your voice across the snow- 
swept miles. Wind and weather need not delay the 
necessary tasks of business or break the ties between 
friends and relatives. Through all the days of the 
year, the telephone is your contact with the world 
beyond your door. It knows no season—no letting up 


when the going gets hard. Through storm and flood, 


BELL 


BY TELEPHONE! 


TELEPHONE 


an army of trained employees works ceaselessly along 


the highways of speech. 

This very day, as you talk so easily from the 
warmth and comfort of your home, a lineman may be 
sealing a pole far out ona frozen mountainside—so 
that the service may go on. So that you may talk to 


almost anyone, anywhere, at any time. 


Make someone happy these winter days through a voice visit by 
telephone. A boy or girl at school, a mother or father in 
another city, or a good friend away on a visit. To most places 
175 miles away, for example, the rate for a station-to-station call 
is 95c in the daytime, 85c after 7 P.M., and 55c after 8:30 P.M. 
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AROLD L. ICKES, lucky man, finds a life-work of dreaming and 
practical reform crowned with a post in an administration where 
he can harness dreams to a great gang-plow. As secretary of the 

interior, and especially as public works’ administrator, he is carrying 
out and forward the hopes of the conservationists. He writes (page 53) 
of the plan to make a better life for that third of the American people 
who live in the Mississippi Basin. In curbing erosion, which is carrying 
off the good topsoil of “‘the bread-basket of America,” in reforesting, 
damming, impounding of water, the Mississippi Valley Committee, 
of which a fellow conservationist, Morris L. Cooke of Philadelphia, is 
chairman, has tackled a job that in the long view may outrank such 
public enterprises as laying the transcontinental railways or digging 
the Panama Canal and make the building of the pyramids seem like a 
schoolboy’s project. 


(Oe advocates of peace before, during and after wars, 
Jane Appams and Emity GREENE BALcH (page 60) speak with an 
authority based on long experience. Their reasoned argument against 
One Big Peace Society is in a way an answer to an article published 
some months ago in another magazine. : 


Gere TAYLOR, being deposed, declares: “I have never had 
any official connection with the Chicago public schools, but as 
father of four of their pupils I am related to them and we have neigh- 
bored up to each other across the street for forty years at Chicago Com- 
mons.” His article (page.61) reveals what is being done not only in 
Chicago but over great stretches of the country in letting the schools 
go to pot. 


RICH belt of farm-lands and small communities in South Dakota 
and Wyoming have set about the formation of a cooperative enter- 
prise in supplying themselves with electric power at small expense. 
Joun W. Lyman tells (page 68) oftheir plan to turn native coal into 
current on a community cooperative basis. Mr. Lyman confesses that 
‘the inherited the smell of printer’s ink and has been news, editorial 


and what-not man on three South Dakota weeklies.”’ He is at present 
editor of the Queen City Mail at Spearfish, South Dakota. Interludes 
at Yankton College and the New York School of Social Work have 
failed to wean him from the Northwest. 


Oy his address at the opening of Congress, President Roosevelt said: 

“We would save and encourage the slowly growing impulse among 
consumers to enter the industrial market-place equipped with sufficient 
organization to insist upon fair prices and honest sales.’ Organization 
is on the way in the scheme of County Consumers’ Councils to be 
headed up in the new National Economic Council under the leadership 
of Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago. The crying need is 
for adequate funds to pool existing information and to provide for basic 
testing as a background for quality-labeling. 


INS one and the same time each of us is a worker, voter, father, con- 

sumer. In each role he has a special stake in his job, school, political 
party. But as a consumer he has a major stake in the whole economic 
process—that it may be run continuously, efficiently, equitably, so 
that he may have the most to consume with the least expenditure of 
money and effort. We have been told over and again that the con- 
sumer must save us from depression, yet the codes have done little 
more than the advertisers to protect us from being fooled. The way out? 
In her article (page 71) Caroxine F. Ware explains why and how 
consumers must be implemented—by organization, by the grading of 
products, by quality-labeling. Most of all, she underscores ample funds 
for testing, for that is something the individual buyer cannot possibly 
do for himself. Miss Ware is professor of economic history at Vassar 
College on loan as a member of the expert staff of the CAB of the 
NRA. 


ees second great stake of consumers in the codes—the matter of price- 

fixing, beloved of producers—is discussed (page 76) by Watton H. 
HamitTon, professor of law at Yale University. Working with him was 
George W. Stocking, professor of economics at the University of Texas, 
on leave in Washington and a member of the CAB, who in particular 
was largely responsible for the detailed analysis and criticism of the oil 
schedules outlined in the printer’s box on page 78. 


FRED HENDERSON of Norwich, England, was the principal speaker 

at a recent meeting of the Taylor Society, and through the courtesy 
of the society’s secretary, Harlow S. Person, an article based on the 
address is published on page 81. During two months spent in America, 
Mr. Henderson writes: “Beside visiting many of your great industrial 
centers I have had the welcome opportunity of spending some weeks 
in the remoter farming areas of such states as Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and intimate talk with all sorts and conditions of people. 
I have come into contact with large public audiences in centers as far 
west as Minneapolis and Omaha and south to St. Louis and was the 
guest of several of your leading universities. Thus I had the privilege 
of seeing and studying life here from many points of view and with 
some degree of intimacy.” This article will be followed by others, 
carrying the thread of his trip and his thinking. 
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SAVING THE GOOD EARTH 


The Mississippi Valley Committee and Its Plan 


BY HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior and Public Works Administrator 


states drained by the river system that stands like a great 

tree in the center of a map of this country, its roots in 
the Gulf of Mexico, its topmost twigs across the Canadian 
border. This region, one of the chief agricultural areas of the 
earth, shared less than other sections in the late “‘prosperity”’ 
and feels with peculiar force the burden of the depression. 
Its problems lie deeper than financial structure or over- 
developed factories. They spring from the soil itself and in- 
volve the irreplacable treasure of natural resources. Though 
these states differ so widely in landscape, in population, in 
the variety of their crops, their common problems bind them 
together into a natural regional unit. 
~ To give impetus and direction to the effort to deal with 
these problems, President Roosevelt recently authorized the 
setting up, under the Public Works Administration, of a 
Mississippi Valley Committee. Its chairman is Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, a consulting engineer and an authority 
on power and public works, Its membership includes Harlan 
H. Barrows, a geographer, head of the geography depart- 
ment at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Her- 
berts os) Crocker a 


T= “inland empire” is one name for the twenty-seven 


This committee has a dual mandate: first, to review all 
projects for immediate execution in the Mississippi Valley 
under the PWA; second, and this is its great task, to draft a 
plan for the Mississippi Valley. 

This article is not a report of accomplishment, nor an out- 
line of procedure, but a glimpse of what such a committee 
might and it is hoped, will accomplish. Sometimes when a 
bridge is to be built the engineer begins by using, instead of 
drafting-board and precision instruments, colored chalks to 
make a free sketch—lines which can be shifted and modified 
so long as the scheme preserves a logical relationship to its 
location. By this means the main outlines of the structure are 
determined though the detail is changed a hundred times 
before the final drawings are made. It is not a blueprint but 
a chalk sketch that is submitted here. 

To try to picture twenty-seven states at once is a confusing 
operation. Let us begin by considering one Mississippi 
Valley farm and, viewing what has happened there, attempt 
to define the most urgent problems of the area. 

A farm, that used to be known as Point Pleasant, 
lies in the bend of a 
stream in a Dakota 
valley. The square 


civil engineer of Den- 
ver, Colorado; Henry 
S. Graves, dean of 
the Forestry School 
at Yale; Charles H. 
Paul, a civil engineer 
of Dayton, Ohio; 
Sherman M. Wood- 
ward, civil engineer 
and a professor at 
the University of 
Iowa, and Major- 
general Edward M. 
Markham, chief of 
engineers, US Army, 
ex-officio. 


Frontispiece from R. I. Nes- 
mith, New York. 


Like the bedeviled Gadarene swine, rushing down a steep 
place to destruction, the fertility of millions of American acres 
is being swept from the hillsides and lost in the sea. Not lack 
of rainfall but misuse of water is responsible for the twin 
blights of drought and erosion that are laying waste once pros- 
perous farming country. The Mississippi Valley Committee, 
appointed by the President, is directed to draft a plan for the 
twenty-seven states drained by Ol’ Man River. How the com- 
mittee functions, how its plan, conserving water and soil, will 
deal with erosion, forestation, flood control, agriculture, navi- 
gation, power, is here described by the Chicago lawyer who 
was called by President Roosevelt to head the Department of 
Interior and a few months later was given the gigantic task 
of organizing and directing the Public Works Administration 
53 
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mile of land with the 
little river on its west 
and north sides, was 
made up, thirty years 
ago, of 520 gently 
rolling cultivated 
acres and 120 acres 
of woodland. Its 
artesian well gave a 
constant flow for do- 
mestic purposes. The 
fertile soil yielded 
twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels of wheat 
to the acre and other 
crops in proportion. 
The woodland sup- 
plied fuel, pasturage 
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for a herd of dairy cattle and sheltered 
the farm from the worst effects of 
blizzards, hail and dust storms. A 
water-wheel in the river filled the 
barnyard drinking-trough. The river 
also was used for fishing, swimming 
and canoeing in the summer, and ice 
was put up each winter. 

Point Pleasant and what has 
happened there since the turn of the 
century is typical of the depression 
that began, long before the ‘‘boom” 
broke, to creep over the Mississippi 
Valley drainage area. The well has 
run dry. The river, once a swift stream 
four to twelve feet deep, thirty feet 
broad, may be crossed on stepping- 
stones except for a few weeks in early 
spring. The woods are dead timber, 
rapidly being cut off for fuel, leaving 
the farm exposed to the full force of 
the prairie winds. The fields, instead 
of their once abundant harvest, yield 
ten to fifteen bushels of wheat to the 
acre. The farm’s most important crop 
—the young generation—is gone, unwilling to face the life 
of hard, ill-paid toil and the lack of all modern conveniences. 

On this farm, once beautiful and prosperous (and it is a 
story that could be repeated all up and down the Valley) 
‘hard times” have deepened in the general depression, but 
their primary causes were a failing water supply, decreased 
soil fertility and lack of electric power which would enable 
the farmer to share in a rising standard of living. 

Clearly the essentials in any plan for the region are the 
conservation, use and control of water, and, inevitably linked 
with this, the conservation and wise use of the soil. And while 
it is desirable to have all PWA projects for the area passed on 
by one agency, the primary responsibility of the MVC is not 
projects but such a plan. The committee has, first of all, a 
coordinating function. It will not engage in research. Rather, 
it will gather together, correlate and interpret existing data, 
and having thus obtained a picture of the Valley, its assets 
and liabilities, it will be ready to prepare the blueprint of a 
long-term scheme, drawn in units of five-year or ten-year 
efforts. 

Paralleling the growth of the plan must go schemes for its 
interpretation. The MVC has accepted as a major respon- 
sibility the development of a graphic method of statement 
and interpretation. This committee does not propose to sub- 
mit a learned report which will quietly gather dust in the 
departmental archives. ““The engineering of human con- 
sent,” to borrow George Soule’s excellent phrase, is essential 
to planning in a democracy. The MVC seeks ways of sharing 
its vision with the Kansas wheat-grower, the Louisiana 
planter, and making its figures “come alive’ to them 
through their “‘sweet reasonableness.”’ In drawing its plan, 
the MVC must, of course, determine how radical are the 
steps required if the goal is to be attained, and the cost of 


The Mississippi Valley Drainage Area (map opposite) stretches 
from the great wheat fields on the Canadian border (opposite 
above) to the cotton plantations along the Gulf (opposite be- 
low). It includes thousands of submarginal farms, where families, 
meagerly housed, lacking the conveniences and comforts of 
the Power Age, try to wrest a living from poor soil (above) 
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Ewing Galloway 
these steps in dollars and cents as well as their rewards in 
social terms; but it has also to show that the steps are suited 
to the technique of a democracy. Fer throughout the recov- 
ery effort, it must be borne in mind that it is one thing to 
plan and proceed under a dictatorship, but quite another 
where the rights of free people are respected. If the progress 
I hope for is made, it may be possible to have ready for the 
reopening of the Chicago Fair a bird’s-eye view of plan 
and procedure. 


S a first step, the MVC has broken down its task, broadly 
speaking, into six parts: erosion, forestation, flood 
control, agriculture, navigation and power. Let us follow 
the Committee’s lead in keeping in mind these factors and 
try to see their relationship to one another and to the central 
idea—a plan that will conserve and wisely use the water and 
the soil of the ‘finland empire.” 

Great maps have been spread before the Committee by 
the Department of Agriculture, showing land little suited 
or completely unsuited to modern farming. There are 
twenty types of these marginal and submarginal lands— 
exhausted acres, dry farming areas, rocky slopes, swamps 
and so on. Using a “planimeter,’’ an instrument which 
measures an area, however irregular its shape, experts are 
working out the total area of the watershed regardless of 
state boundaries and the amount of unfertile land and at 
the same time compiling figures from the census reports to 
show the population of the good and bad sections. The 
MVC has found that the population of the million and a 
quarter square miles making up its field of operations totals 
about 49 million. The percentage living in the less desirable 
areas is believed to be relatively small. If 3 out of 49 million 
people are trying to support themselves on exhausted, rocky 
or semi-arid lands, that is one problem; if there are 15 
million, the problem would of course be different. The 
committee cannot begin to plan without such basic figures 
as these. For the same reason, an allotment of $285,000 has 
been made ‘“‘for construction, repair and replacement of 
river measurement stations,’ to maintain reliable records 
of the flow of the Mississippi and its main tributaries. A 
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recommendation has 
been made for an ap- 
propriation for stud- 
ies of existing data 
on rainfall and ‘‘run- 
off,” with particular 
attention to the rela- 
tionship between the 
two and to the factors 
that determine the 
percentage of rainfall 
absorbed by the soil, 
as well as the per- 
centage that goes to 
swell the Mississippi 
floods. 

In the Dakota 
drought area, which 
takes in all or parts 
of several states, stud- 
ies based on Weather Bureau records reveal fluctuation in 
rainfall from year to year, but no change in the average 
amount over the period since 1890. And yet the area shows 
progressive symptoms of drought: decreasing crop yields per 
acre, falling water levels in rivers and lakes, scarcity of bird 
life. The change, it is pointed out, is in the use of the water, 
not in its amount. 

There are three unrelated water levels in this region, 
which geologists term the ground level, the gravel level (100 
to 200 feet down) and the artesian level. The artesian level 
is a great sandstone bowl, approximately 1000 feet below the 
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New ways are being devised and 
tested to check erosion which in 
the last decade laid waste 30 mil- 
lion acres of American farm land 


surface, which holds the water that pours 
down from the Montana heights. Many 
communities have tapped this water with 
driven wells. The story of such wells is in 
most instances typical of our national 
wastefulness. Pipes have been left un- 
capped, allowing water to pour forth con- 
tinuously, with ditches to carry off the 
surplus not immediately required. The 
supply of artesian water is definitely lim- 
ited, and an increasing number of wells 
are tapping it as other sources fail. North 
Dakota has passed legislation regulating 
artesian wells and prohibiting the waste 
of their waters. It would seem reasonable 
that no state which is not similarly safeguarding existing 
water supplies should be given federal aid in developing 
new sources. 

Though some relief for water famine can be obtained by 
these deep-driven wells, agriculture’s main dependence is on 
ground water. Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, is one of the 
most dramatic examples of the recent disappearance of 
ground water. The level of the lake has been steadily falling 
since the region was opened up to settlement and cultivation. 
A hotel that some years ago was on the margin of Devil’s 
Lake is now four miles from the water. . 
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There are three ways by which surface water is distributed. 
H. E. Kiefer, an agricultural authority of Burlington, N. J., 
has conveniently termed these flyoff, runoff and sinkoff. 
The sinkoff is, of course, the absorption of the water by the 
soil, the process that the MVC seeks to facilitate. Flyoff, the 
loss of surface water through evaporation, is many times 
more rapid with cultivated crops than with native (prairie) 
grasses. Once the sod covering is broken with the plow, 
capillary attraction draws the water to the surface where it 
evaporates. Various mechanical means have been suggested 
to reduce the flyoff that results from cultivation. Many of 
them are still experimental. All efforts to conserve ground 
water have an important bearing on soil conservation. 

The problem of runoff is also the problem of erosion, the 
washing away of the fertile topsoil by wasted rainfall. It is 
well known that sod and woodland are nature’s conserva- 
tors of soil and water. The amount of water lost in runoff, 
the acreage despoiled by erosion, increase as we shift 
from prairie and forest to cultivated fields. South Dakota 
had over 3 million acres more in five crops (wheat, rye, oats, 
barley and corn) in the 1932 drought than in that of 1923. 
With none too plentiful rainfall in any year, consider the 
effect of accelerated evaporation and runoff on the added 
5000 square miles planted to these crops. 

As a nation, we are not yet “erosion conscious.” Twenty- 
five years ago, the late Prof. N. S. Shaler, one of the great 
geographers of all time, warned us: 

If mankind cannot devise and enforce ways of dealing with the 
earth which will preserve this source of life [the soil] we must look 
forward to the time—remote, it may be, yet clearly discernible— 
when our kind, having wasted its greatest inheritance, will fade 
from the earth because of the ruin it has accomplished. 

The typical attitude toward the whole matter was ex- 
pressed by a well-informed acquaintance who laughingly 
said, when. I commented on our reckless misuse of the land, 
“If the Chinese have farmed their land for two thousand 
years, I guess we can go on for a few centuries.” He over- 
looked the fact that the soil to which he referred is an aerial 
deposit, accumulated through countless ages from 60 to 
several hundred feet thick and does not have hard-pan or 
rock within several feet 
as in our case. Our 
soils can rarely be meas- 
ured in feet, being usu- 
ally from 6 to 16 inches 
in depth. True, in China 
the soil has no organic 
matter in the deeper 
reaches. Further, the 
Chinese not only use 
commercial fertilizer 
but they do not waste a 
handful of anything in 
the cities that might be 
used for that purpose. 
With us, soil once lost 
can be restored only 
through nature’s slow 
processes to be measured 
by centuries, not seasons. 


Forests, which we have 
wantonly destroyed and 
mismanaged, anchor the soil 
and preserve the rainfall 
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The extent of our reckless destruction of the soil is revealed 
by Erosion Service estimates, which reveal that 3 billion 
tons of good earth are washed out of fields, pastures and 
temporarily idle land every year. To haul these 3 billion tons 
off the land and dump them into the oceans and valleys 
would require the continuous loading of a fleet of trucks, 
6000 abreast, simultaneously every minute of every day 
and night the year around. 

But this loss of soil is not the end of the story. Erosion and 
runoff work together in a vicious circle. Once the sod or 
woodland cover is gone, erosion planes off the rich, humus- 
charged topsoil leaving unproductive sand, stiff clay or rock. 
The hidden conduits of the soil, the veins made by earth- 
worms and insects and plant roots are destroyed. In fact, 
since insects and worms exist on organic matter in the soil 
they do not penetrate to great depths in the subsoil. The sub- 
soil is hard and smooth. Not being able to penetrate this 
surface, the rainwater runs off, gullying the slopes and, in 
some regions, burying fertile lowland fields under sterile sand 
and clay. 


N human terms, the tragedy of erosion is the tens of thou- 
sands of hard-working families trying to till land that 
cracks and bakes, and gives meager yields of poor crops in 
return for weary toil. The homes of these farmers and the 
yards around them bear the unlovely stamp of poverty. 
Men and women and children live narrow, dreary lives on 
these farms that have been despoiled of both soil and water 
by our prodigal misuse of the land. No one unless he per- 
sonally has gone off the beaten paths can have any concep- 
tion of the existing deplorable conditions. In the last ten 
years, more than 30 million acres of American farmland have 
been abandoned because of erosion. If an enemy army with 
big guns and trenches laid waste these once fertile farms we 
would be filled with horror and dismay. But since it was 
done by our carelessness in letting rainwater run wild, for 
some strange reason it strikes us as nothing to worry about. 
With an allotment of $10 million from the PWA, the 
Erosion Service, recently established in the Department of 
the Interior, is laying out several impressive projects, working 
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whole watersheds of 100,000 acres or more, employing every 
practical erosion-control measure that conforms to the needs 
and nature of the land. Farmers who will cooperate with the 
Erosion Service are to be given CCC aid. The Service will 
not only apply the best methods known, but will devise and 
experiment with new methods. 

In almost every instance, an attack on erosion is also an 
attack on drought. “Contour plowing” follows the levels of 
the land, making ridges that hold the water instead of 
channels to carry it away. “Strip farming” puts narrow 
fields of sod crops—alfalfa, clover and the like—between 
such crops as corn, tobacco and cotton, conserving both 
moisture and topsoil. Fertile slopes can often be terraced to 
good effect. A field in Texas with a 2 percent grade (almost 
level) lost 42 tons of topsoil in a single year. Terracing re- 
duced the next’ year’s loss to 19 tons, while a sod field 
(Buffalo grass) alongside lost only 7 tons. The Erosion 
Service demonstrations will, it is believed, serve not only as 
laboratories for testing and devising 
methods of erosion control, but as con- 
vincing educational centers, teaching the 
importance of conserving our soil and 
water and the ways and means of fulfilling 
that great responsibility. 

Forestry, which includes the manage- 
ment of existing wooded areas as well as 
forestation, must hold a big place in any 
plan for the Mississippi Valley. Forests 
not only prevent erosion, but by checking 
runoff in flood periods and increasing the 
underground water supply, they save the 
surface water for thirsty farm lands. A 
first report on forests in relation to water 
conservation and control has been pre- 
pared by Henry C. Graves of the MVC. 
This report shows that there are left about 


Harnessing rivers for power as done on the Mis- 
sissippi at Keokuk, lowa will bring cheap 
and plentiful electricity to farm and home 
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The use of the water of the Mississippi Valley 
for transportation as well as for agricultural and 
domestic purposes is part of the MVC plan 


250,000 square miles of forest land in the 
Valley, more than 10 percent of it already 
stripped or devastated. A little less than 
half the total is in farm ownership, only 
27,000 square miles are public property 
and the balance is commercially owned. 
The report points out that “the forests 
have been greatly impaired by cutting, 
fire, insects, grazing and other destructive 
agencies.”’ It makes clear the need for an 
enlarged program of forest-fire protection, 
and also for the regulation of grazing, 
“since heavy grazing of forests reduces 
their value in watershed protection.” 
Though grazing is well managed in public 
forest reservations, much damage is done 
by overgrazing in private forests and on 
the public domain. There are still some 
20 million acres of public domain within 
the Valley. Most of the conservation 
groups in the country opposed the recom- 
mendation of the committee appointed by President Hoover 
in 1930 which, if adopted, would have transferred this entire 
acreage to the states. A proposal to place the public grazing- 
land under federal control, prepared and endorsed by the 
Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture is’ contained 
in H.R. 6462, now before Congress. 


ice progress has been made in the handling of private 
forests. “Commercial timberlands are nearly all cut 
under the old system of unregulated exploitation.” The 
result is not only destruction of the forests, but soil erosion 
and drought. The code of the Lumber and Associated 
Forest Industries contains an article, the details of which are 
being worked out, committing the industry to proper and 
intelligent forest practices. This holds a real measure of 
promise, 
Accompanying the committee’s first forestry report are 
maps which show where forests used to be and their extent 
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today. Clearly it would not be 
advisable to put back to forest 
all the land that was once grown 
over with trees. A conservative 
estimate indicates that for every 100 trees in the Valley 
today we must add 20. In making a forestry plan, we have 
got to think at least in terms of a 20-year program. Among 
the questions Mr. Cooke and his associates have posed are: 
How many seedlings do we need year by year? What varie- 
ties should they be? Where are we going to get them? Where 
can they best be grown? For, as Mr. Cooke points out, 

Any progress in forestation in such an area runs into big figures. 
You can plan all you want to, but your planning for new forests 
is no good unless you have the trees to plant, the men to set them 
out, to supervise their growth, to protect them from fire, to cut and 
replant as forestry experts, conscious of public responsibility, rather 
than as lumber dealers, out for big profits. 


Closely related to erosion, to surface runoff, to forestry is 
flood control, the most dramatic problem of the Mississippi 
Valley. The flood menace is dramatized in the broken levees 
of the lower Mississippi, but the real flood is a thousand 
miles north, where the water runs off the fields of Illinois 
and Iowa. We have tried to “‘control’’ the flood waters of 
the Mississippi by having our Army engineers build the 
levees higher and still higher in the effort to restrain our 
wasted water. But the levees have reached their limit as an 
engineering possibility. Now we must attack the real prob- 
lem of flood control. We must reverse our practice and pre- 
vent floods. This attack is necessary not only to safeguard the 
plantations and towns of the lower Mississippi, but to save 


We have failed to control Ol’ Man River by building lev- 
ees higher and still higher to restrain our wasted water; 
levees have reached their limit as an engineering possibility 
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wide areas from the blight of 
erosion and drought. There are 
water supplies on every farm, 
from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf, that have simply been poured into the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. These must be dammed and held where 
they are needed—the streams that flow through ravines and 
coulées when the snow melts or when there is an unusually 
heavy rain, the ponds that collect in low places which we 
have emptied with “drainage ditches.”” We must go back 
and fill up a lot of these ditches that carry off both water and 
topsoil, and we have got to preach the gospel of using the 
water we have, particularly in low-rainfall areas, not making 
of it a flood menace for the Delta. 


IKE our handling of water and our treatment of topsoil, 
the distribution of farm-land in this country and the 
uses to which it is put show little evidence of ‘‘the American 
genius for organization.”’ The homesteads and “‘land draw- 
ings” in the North Central states, the glamor and excitement 
of the “rush” for “locations’? when the Cherokee Strip was 
thrown open, have been typical of our hit-or-miss agricul- 
tural development. It is the policy of this administration 
not to allow a new piece of land to be brought under culti- 
vation through reclamation without withdrawing an area 
of less desirable acres of equivalent productive capacity. 
It is with this policy in mind that irrigation and other 
reclamation projects are studied today. The shift is to be not 
a restless moving from old Jand to new, but a change from 
less desirable to more desirable (Continued on page 91) 


IS°A UNITED PEACE FRONT DESIR AIEEE 


BY JANE ADDAMS AND EMILY GREENE BALCH 


HEN those who preach a certain virtue them- 

selves fall down at just that point, who can deny 

that the spectacle affords a thrill to our poor human 
nature? It is as if the “unco guid” had been caught with the 
goods upon them at the very moment they were fervently 
advocating honesty. Perhaps this tendency gives point to the 
impression of quarrelling among pacifists and certainly 
“peace people” should be the first to admit with sorrow any 
shortcomings which would make such an interpretation 
possible. But are pacifists contentious because they do not 
maintain “a united peace front,” and is such a front even 
desirable? Certainly the impression that it is desirable de- 
serves a critical consideration. 

It is not always reasonable to apply wholesale conclusions 
formed in other fields without investigation as to how far the 
conditions are the same. It is obvious that in business there 
should be the maximum economy in overhead, especially in 
personnel, and the minimum of overlapping. But efforts for 
peace are not directed to the same purpose as business nor 
are the conditions of effectiveness the same. It is equally im- 
perative for both to avoid waste, but waste has not the same 
connotation. If in the interest of Peace you could put one 
hundred persons at work instead of ten to secure a given 
effect, you have ninety additional people whose active devo- 
tion to the cause not only illuminates and enriches their own 
lives, but creates so many foci of contagion—for no con- 
tagion is more real than that of states of minds. One essen- 
tial part of the creation of a warless world is the growth of 
general and genuine peace-mindedness and a new outlook 
upon world affairs. 

In the same way, it is more than five times better to have 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans 
and Minneapolis, as well as in New York, than to have one 
bang-up office organization in New York City alone. It is 
not only a question of interesting a great many people and 
people in different places but in interesting the most unlike 
and divergent groups. 

Large groups in the interest of peace are already organized 
in the churches, in the whole academic world of schools and 
universities and among the organizations of women, with 
their study committees and lectures. Peace is discussed in 
chambers of commerce, among scattered business men in 
Rotaries and Lions, farmers and farmers’ wives in and out- 
side of the granges and cooperative organizations, working 
people, unionists and non-unionists, the political parties 
with their easy platform promises, the large bodies of war 
veterans, torn between a horror of war and a conception of 
patriotism which exalts war. 

Certainly all these groups make part of the picture, and 
it is scarcely conceivable that one type of organization can 
effectively minister to the needs of all. To unduly urge one 
set of people in a fine conciliatory spirit to give up a tried 
method in favor of one advocated by another set of people 
working in another area may result in an agreement on the 
lowest common denominator. It may mean an agreement 
on next to nothing and a relinquishment of effective action. 

In one sense the objectives are the same, for they are all 
against war, in some cases desiring a lessening of its likeli- 
hood, in others an unconditional renunciation of the war 
method, Further, they have different conceptions of what 
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are the most important or the most practicable immediate 
goals. For the most part they do not conceive of these as 
mutually exclusive or even as rivals. They approve of most 
of the suggested goals but elect to work primarily for one or 
another among them. To name some of these in random 
order: adherence of the United States to the World Court, 
elimination of narrowly nationalistic textbooks from the 
schools, abolition of compulsory military training from col- 
leges and highschools, membership of the United States in 
the League of Nations, agreement to international consulta- 


. . . . . i 
tion in times of world crises, agreement to cooperate in ~ 
military control of an acknowledged aggressor, drastic 
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modifications of the Monroe Doctrine or its disavowal, : 


withdrawal of marines from all foreign territories, abolition 


of private manufacture of and trade in munitions, revision of 
the Japanese Exclusion Act to put Japanese migration © 


under the quota regulation, compulsory universal arbitra- 
tion, codification of international law, and above all dis- 
armament. 
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aviation as a method of warfare to the abolition of sub- 
marines. Then there are those actuated by religious motives, 
people who declare personal refusal of war, others who re- 
fuse to take part in imperialistic wars only; still others are 
devoted to work of reconciliation on frontiers or in regions 
where feeling is bitter. 

One could go on making this list longer and longer, but it 
is certainly not “quarrelling” if different groups seek their 
common end in different ways, and find that their proposals 
are different parts of a necessarily complex program. These 
varied and spontaneous efforts are in themselves testimony 
to the widespread desire for peace which characterizes our 
generation. 

It is a great mistake to regard as coincident the movement 
toward peace with the organized peace societies. There is 
something infinitely more fundamental and more important. 
This world-wide urge against war, largely instinctive and 
even more largely inarticulate, is something that cannot be 
measured or appraised. But the attitude towards war is 
something which every government must take into considera- 
tion before allowing itself to embark on any policies liable to 
involve war. This new popular attitude towards war also 
manifests itself in constant questions concerning financial 
expenditures. While every great war is followed by a revul- 
sion against war as an institution the magnitude of this re- 
vulsion is new in history. Probably its most powerful in- 
gredient, although an unlovely one, is disillusionment as to 
the proclaimed purposes of governments going into war, a 
cynicism which because it is weak as a constructive force, is 
easily underestimated as a deterrent to war. 

The action of the conscious pacifist, though not com- 
parable in importance with this unconscious trend, is still 
important as furnishing stimulus and above all programs 
and definite goals. Their policy is therefore important and if 
they are a contentious set, annulling one another’s efforts, it 
is more than a thousand pities. The point to be made, how- 
ever, is, that what is needed is not (Continued on page 96) 


D here again disarmament has its adherents in varying — 
degrees, from abolition of poison gas to budgetary a 
control of armament, from international supervision of — 


OUR PUBLIC 
PROGRESS AND 


A Human Appraisal 


HE American public school is here 

visioned as a distinctive heritage 

and possession of our whole 
people. Their recognition of edu- 
cation as their children’s right, 
and not a gratuity, due alike to each ~<a 
child and to the development of our self- 
governing democracy, constitutes its claim 
to distinction. The precedent and policy of the 
states in offering free schooling warrant appraisal 
not only as a pedagogical asset but also as an evaluation 
of the local school as essential to the social democratic ideals 
and developments of the American people. 

In the foreground of the retrospect are to be seen the 
Forefathers taking possession of their foothold on the new 
continent with their town meeting, supported on either side 
by their school and church. The pioneering frontier folk 
follow, clustering their cabins around their little red school- 
house, and the settlers of the soil centering their hamlets, 
villages and towns at their district school. 

No waymark of the people’s progress in founding their 
commonwealths was more potential than the march of the 
free school in advance. It followed the pioneer family in its 
covered wagon and the preacher in his saddle. It led the way 
for the courthouse and the church to their locations. It 
sprang up from the prairie, in the mountain valleys, on the 
edge of the desert, along every trail and highway of the 
westward march of the people. 

Their schools steadily advanced from one room to the 
many required for the elementary grades, and to the rapid 
development of highschools, junior colleges and state uni- 
versities, supplemented by other land-grant colleges. These 
far-flung school roofs spread wider above those of the best 
dwellings, marts of trade, courthouses, city halls and 
churches. This is not glamor reflected from the far retrospect. 
It appeals to such an economist as Stuart Chase to warrant 
his present appraisal: 

We can point with considerable pride to our educational plant. 
It was built primarily for serviceability. A school building domi- 
nates an American community. It is unquestionably the soundest 
single body of buildings in the Republic. 

All this marvelous development came in response not only 
to the bidding of advancing educational standards and 
ideals, but to the demands of the increasingly complex life 
of our people. Our heterogeneous population appealed for 


A philosopher, writing in Survey Graphic for August 1933, 
held that our far-flung system of public education had made us 
literate but had failed to educate us. To complete its task it 
must depend largely on those ‘‘frills’’ which have been cut to 
the bone everywhere and thrown to the wolves of economy in 
Chicago. Professor Taylor tells the story of the wrecking of 


the Chicago schools which epitomizes a nation-wide 
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REACTION 


BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


At A 
Century 
of Progress, 

schoolmen 
proudly displayed 
the activities beyond 
the Three R’s for which 
Chicago schools had been fa- 
mous. At that very time they were 
being discarded as “‘fads and frills.”’ The 
pictures on this and the following pages 
are selected from the Chicago school exhibit 
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the assimilation of the foreign-born with the body 
politic, and for raising loyalty to the whole common- 
wealth above the divisive tendencies toward class con- 

flicts in industry, sectional interest among a widely scattered 
people, and partisanship that subordinates patriotism. The 
popular support of the nation’s free-school policy, for which 
the people tax themselves heavily, overcame challenging 
opposition until the states levied a school tax on every 
community. The elementary teaching gradually expanded 
beyond the “‘three R’s.”” The urge to equip life for intelligent 
citizenship transcended the pride to keep pace with stand- 
ards of progressive education. This instinctively human mass- 
movement highly credits the American people with the 
devotion to democratic social justice, which has done its 
great part towards humanizing our industrial civilization. 


Rise of Reaction 


N reckoning with reactionary attitudes taken toward all 

this development, which recently have gone to extremes 
that threaten to wreck the public-school system, politically 
constituted school boards must be held primarily 
to account. Letting large contracts for school 
buildings, often at extravagant cost, led un- 
faithful school trustees to seek compensation for 
the lack of salaries by sharing profits with the 
contractors and by gaining political patronage 
in appointments for operating employment. 
Thereby business expenditures disproportion- 
ately grew at the expense of the educational 
funds. And thus criticism challenged an admin- 
istration of public education which sacrificed 
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schooling itself to the schoolhouses in which so much justi- 
fiable pride had hitherto been taken. 

Excessive taxation for all local governments, and the pro- 
longed depression of both trade and spirit, account for the 
organized demand of taxpayers for retrenchments that most 
quickly and largely might afford them relief. But why, as in 
Chicago, schools are earlier and harder hit than other public 
bodies by these rapidly enforced reductions may partly be 
accounted for by the fact that teachers are less aggressively 
organized than other public employes and that politically 
constituted boards of education can with less political risk 
safely cater to the demand of certain financial interests to 
reduce school expenditures and taxation therefor. 

In citing Chicago’s school situation as an extreme toward 
which widely prevailing reactionary attitudes tend, it is 
only fair to state the peculiar financial plight of the city, 
partly accounting for the extreme to which the present school 
board has gone. An act of the state legislature for the re- 
assessment of taxes having been declared unconstitutional 
by the state supreme court, suspended the levying and col- 
lection of taxes for three years past. Meanwhile the depres- 
sion left a large proportion of real-estate owners unable to 
pay the accumulated taxes when reassessed. This left the 
schools, and other local governments, mostly dependent 
upon revenue raised by the sale of bonds and tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants, having first claim upon the delinquent pay- 
ment of taxes as they came to be paid. But the purchase of 
these interest-bearing warrants by the banks and corpora- 
tions, and the acceptance of them for service rendered by 
teachers and others, were retarded and at times ceased, be- 
cause they could not be disposed of except at heavy dis- 
count. This partially ac- 
counts for the failure to pay 
the salaries of teachers and 
other employes who have 
suffered great loss and’ de- 
privation without any pay 
for a year at a time for the 
service they loyally rendered 
in carrying on the schools 
almost entirely at their own 
expense. Whatother public 
servants have been left in 
any such tragic plight? 


Public schoolhouses 
in 1833 and in 1933 
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School of today pre- : 
pares for life of today 


Single-track minds _ 
were sought in the small — 
merchant class to find” 
school trustees capable 
only of obeying the man- — 
date to balance the bud- © 
get, without qualifications © 
to judge of educational — 
values. 

And only one of the 
eleven on the Chicago — 
Board of Education is 
known to have had ca- 
pacity or experience to do so—Helen L. Hefferan, a holdover 
appointed several years ago under a better city administra- 
tion. Other holdovers survive the grotesque misrule of 
Chicago’s worst mayor, William Hale Thompson. The five 
trustees appointed by the new mayor are not known to be 
representative of our educated or public-spirited citizenship. 
They appear to have been appointed under the sole mandate 
to balance the budget at once at whatever cost to the cur- 
riculum. The present mayor also was appointed by the 
City Council at the mandate of the dominant party boss to 
fill the unexpired term of Mayor Cermak, who was killed by 
the assassin’s bullet aimed at President Roosevelt. 


yx economy committee forthwith proceeded to balance 
the budget upon which depend the vital interests of 
nearly fourteen thousand teachers and half a million children 
and youth of Chicago’s 3,376,438 people. Two of this budget 
committee had been trustees only five days and the three 
others not more than six months, but they did not hesitate 
to cut down and off educational functions that had been 
built up through more than half a century. This they did in 
secret session and presented their report to the board without 
the concurrence of the superintendent of schools. At a single 
short session it was adopted without discussion or any public 
hearing, denying Mrs. Hefferan’s plea for time to read it. 
But the question was called and the vote was taken, she alone 
voting against it. 

Not far in the background of all this stood a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the reduction of public government expenditures, 
whose thirty or more influential members, instead of taking 
their great opportunity to help make real economies without 
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impairing the 
whole school sys- 
tem, failed to 
challenge what 
had been done, 
still demanding 
‘““balance the 
budget.” And to 
this demand they 
repeated the 
warning that if 
it were not bal- 
anced the schools 
must close, be- 
cause bankers 
and other finan- 
ciers would refuse to buy bonds and tax-anticipation war- 
rants, upon which the schools depended for maintenance. 

The precipitate action 
so drastically reducing the 
budget as seriously to 
curtail the total curricu- 
lum and reorganize the 
educational administra- 
tion, astounded the whole 
city. Protests promptly 
and continuously fol- 
lowed. Most impressive of 
them all was the response 
of over twenty-four thou- 
sand citizens to the call to 
**Save Our Schools.’’ 
They filled the city’s great 
stadium for over four 
hours. Thrilling was the 
ovation greeting the only 
woman member of the 
board, as she defended the schools and their teachers against 
her colleagues’ disregard for both. Dramatic was the unan- 
nounced appearance of the superintendent of schools, Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, to plead for reductions that would leave the 
curriculum intact. Despite his extremely difficult position 
he has continued to plead publicly for “sanity in the reduc- 
tion of free public-school expenditures’’ thus doing all he 
could except to resign which would have left the schooling 
without its only official interpreter and defender who has a 
right to be heard by the board. Impassioned also were the 
‘demands for the revision of the budget and the restoration of 
the curriculum by Rabbi Solomon Goldman and Prof. John 
A. Lapp, former president of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Most significant of all was the outspoken ad- 
dress by Dean Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago’s 
School of Education, challenging both the deficit alleged 
by the budget and the necessity of any such curtailment of 
the curriculum as was made without the concurrence of the 
superintendent of schools. Notable is the fact that three of 
these foremost defenders of the school—Mrs. Hefferan, 
Superintendent Bogan and Professor Lapp—are Roman 
Catholics, happily relieving the situation from sectarian strife. 
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Out of this great rally came the Save Our Schools Com- 
mittee of EES. parents and other citizens, which through 
the press and neighborhood rallies, is carrying on the cam- 
paign for the revision of the budget and the restoration of the 
curriculum, which have already been demanded by over 
three hundred thousand petitioners. Teachers’ associations 
also have offered at their own expense, while contributing 
their services without pay, an audit by an outstanding 
firm of accountants to determine the amount, if any, of the 
deficit not provided for by legislative relief. 

But the only response from the trustees, secure in their 
six-year terms, is that they accept full responsibility for the 
budget and its consequences, and that they had given 
proper weight to the opinion of educators in and out of the 
school’s own organization. The mayor’s only response was 
that he had full confidence in the board and had no official 
function to take part in its proceedings. Later, however, the 
board issued a pamphlet of fifteen pages entitled Our Public 
Schools Must Not Close, addressed to the citizens of Chicago 
and delivered at school to every pupil. It closed with the 
claims that ‘‘the schools will be kept open, their housing con- 
ditions will be greatly improved, a sound educational pro- 
gram will be retained, educational opportunity will be 
equalized and made more democratic, substantial progress 
will be made toward the 
restoration of credit and 
taxes will be reduced.” 

But they did not explain 
why deficits of many years 


2500000 should be met in any sin- 
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school children, whose op- 
portunity is now or never; 
why most economies were 
made at the expense of 
teachers by shortening 
their year and cutting 
their salaries,—teachers 
who for two years or more 
had loyally carried on the 
schools without being paid for nine months at a time, over 
$23 million being 
due them last 
July. Nor did they 
state why they ig- 
nored the recom- 
mendations of the 
Survey of the 
Schools of Chi- 
cago submitted to 
the Board in 1933 
by Prof. S. Strayer 
or why they refuse 
to name the “‘dis- 
tinguished educa- 
tors” whose advice 
to the contrary 
they followed. 


HON OF CHILDREN FROM INDUSTRY 
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EXCLUTER FROM INDIBTAY 
RE co FOR THEM. 


Schools keep 
pace in a cen- 
tury of progress 
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Unbalancing Schools and Scholars 


5 Feaetie claims for the efficiency and economy of this 
business balancing are open to the appraisal of educators 
and the parents of schoolchildren everywhere. The conclu- 
sion reached, without dissent publicly registered, by presi- 
dents of universities, deans of departments of education and 
other experts, by social economists and social workers close 
to the hardest stricken school districts, as well as by all 
the schoolteachers, is that this sort of budget-balancing 
unbalances the schooling and the scholars’ equipment for 
today’s life. 

How glaringly the reactionary budgeting reduces the 
schools below the demands of the times is dramatically 
shown by contrasting the reductions of their curriculum with 
the exhibits glorifying their progress which were installed 
by schoolmen themselves at Chicago’s Century of Progress. 
To display this contrast the pictures used in this article have 
been selected from many others to show that what were 
exhibited as outstanding waymarks of progress have been 
cut down or off as “extra-curricula embellishments, dis- 
pensable as fads and frills.” They include the reduction of 
kindergartens by excluding children four to five years 
of age and removing half of the kindergarten teachers. And 
at the other end of the curriculum junior highschools and 
the Crane College were discarded, turning two thirds of the 
students in the former back to the elementary schools and all 
the thirty-five hundred college students out on the street, 
with no opportunity to continue their courses and no em- 
ployment open to them. 

And these are “‘fads and frills’ never so needed as now. 
From the elementary schools all manual training and house- 
hold arts courses are taken, although retained in highschools, 
and their expensive equipment torn out to make space for 
classrooms not well located. The parental school for truants 
needing custodial care was hastily ordered to be closed, but 
was as hastily reinstated when it was shown that its inmates 
would have no other restraint from running into further 
delinquency. At the same time the special schools for boys of 
special needs were deprived of their specialized principals 
and staffs until these business trustees were made aware that 
truants from other schools were reclaimed to regular atten- 
dance at these schools at a per capita annual cost of $125, 
while it costs over $400 for each inmate’s care at the parental 
school. Ignorance of the indispensable service of trained 
visiting teachers and of specially qualified vocational- 
guidance counselors caused the elimination of these services, 
never more needed than now. 

But even more stupid and wasteful is the order to re- 
quire each elementary school principal to supervise two 
schools,. thus depriving the teachers and scholars of the 
needed guidance which-a principal is supposed to be quali- 
fied and paid to give. Again economy is claimed for dis- 
charging or demoting half of the school principals at this 
cost to the schools. Yet the janitor in some schools had long 
since been paid wages higher than the principal’s salary! 
It is not surprising that the distinguished educators ‘“‘both in 


and out of the system” who are alleged to have advised ° 


these changes are still unnamed by the board despite con- 
tinuous challenges to make them known. 


The Country-wide Crisis 
HE country-wide reaction towards school expenditures 
is immediately due everywhere to the pressure for the 
reduction of excessive or ill-adjusted taxation. But spokesmen 
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for certain largely assessed taxpayers appear to have taken 
advantage of the depression of trade and spirit. Some of 
them agitate for retrenchments that would reduce the free 
public-school system, ultimately if not now, to the elemen- 
tary grades, which are claimed to be all that can rightfully 
be demanded of tax-paid revenues. 

These reactionary tendencies are registered in facts re- 
ported by such independent surveys of the situation as the 
US Office of Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the US Chamber of Commerce, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, local citizens’ committees for the reduction of 
public expenditure, the report of the Survey of the Schools 
of Chicago, directed by Prof. George S. Strayer of Columbia 
University, and by the claims of such a protesting local group 
as the “Save Our Schools Committee” in Chicago. From 
their voluminous findings and figures the following state- 
ments of the situation are warranted. 

All admit, none deny, but some ignore the great increase 
in the demand for schooling. Since 1926 about two hundred 
thousand more pupils were enrolled each year in public 
schools, and the 1933 enrollment increased 1 million more 
than was registered in 1930. The US Department of Com- 
merce reports this increase during the past decade to have 
been greater than that of the population in each group of. 
ages, notably in the groups aged 11 to 15 and from 16 
beyond 20. 


lie increase of 300 percent in school expenditures, cited 
by reactionary spokesmen with little or no reference to 
increased enrollments, is accounted for by figures of eco- 
nomic statisticians that have not been challenged. They 
show increases of one third in the number of pupils and in 
their regularity of attendance that raise schooldays 60 per- 
cent. Highschool enrollments within sixteen years increased 
from 1,200,000 to 3,400,000, or 261 percent in numbers and 
340 percent in schooldays, an unprecedented event in the 
whole history of education. Thus 27 percent of increased 
expenditures, plus 48 percent decrease in the purchasing 
value of the dollar since 1914, cover 75 percent of the total, 
and the remaining 25 percent of increased expenditures are 
accounted for by the cost of equipment and service required 
by the increased demand. Yet over 9 million pupils, or 40 
percent of all enrolled, are deprived of essential schooling 
due to defective taxation, unjust alike to taxpayers and the 
schools. 

Teachers’ salaries meanwhile average, for elementary and 
rural schools, from the lowest in some of the southwestern 
states of less than $621, rising to $787 and $1167 in some 
eastern and western states. All these figures are those of 
economic accountants employed on surveys authorized by 
acts of Congress, and completed’ by the General Education 
Board. As thus registered the total expenditures for public 
education have never exceeded 4 percent of the national 
income. 

The reductions in school expenditures during 1930 and 
1932 lowered the total to less than that expended in 1926, 
and the cost per child from $90 in 1930 to $74 in 1933. 
The number of teachers decreased five thousand in nine 
states, while two hundred thousand are estimated now to be 
unemployed throughout the land. The salaries of those still 
serving have been reduced from 5 percent to 40 percent in 
1929 and 1930 with further cuts since made and more to 
come, although many millions of dollars are due them on 
arrears of payments. In one hundred city school systems the 
schoolyear has been reduced twenty or more days and in 
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Nature Study in the Montefiore School for Boys with Special Needs 


rural schools thirty or more days, at the expense of teachers 
and pupils. US Commissioner George F. Zook reports 214 
million children have had their schooling cut short. 
Schools have been closed not only in four thousand rural 
communities but also in many towns of several well-to-do 
states and in one city of fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

By a survey, state by state, conducted by the research 
division of the National Education Association it is shown 
that the schools have suffered less in states where the stand- 
ards have been better and worse in states where they have 
always been low even in good times. ‘That New York state 
schools, although somewhat impaired by retrenchments, 
have suffered least is due to the maintenance of a state 
equalization schoolfund that can be apportioned so as to 
offset local differences in ability to support their schools. It 
is even now proposed to increase this fund by $16 million. 
Our public schools need nothing more than to develop the 
distributive fund of the state department of education. 


A National Conference on the Crisis 


HIS acute situation was clearly foreseen by President 

Hoover to be a national crisis in education. To face it he 
convened in Washington January 5, 1933, the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education. In opening it he said: 
“Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a 
right of way for the American child. In spite of economic, 
social and governmental difficulties, our future citizenry 
must be built up now.” This eminently representative con- 


ference recognized education to be ‘‘a fundamental obliga- 
tion of public policy, related inseparably to long-term eco- 
nomic conditions and to governmental administration 
responsible for the general welfare.” Its declaration of policy 
embodied fundamental and far-reaching principles which 
are recommended to federal, state and local legislators and 
schoolboards, in order to safeguard education from injurious 
curtailments, with no damage to the child. 


EVERAL weeks prior to the adoption of these recom- 
mendations, a tentative agenda was submitted to its 
prospective participants. It contained twenty suggestions of 
“possible fields of economy in school retrenchments,’’ some 
of which were very reactionary. To wit: 


Shorten schoolday one hour and schoolyear not to exceed 12 
percent, increase size of classes and teachers’ hours, reduce teach- 
ers’ salaries not to exceed 10 percent and suspend automatic 
increases of salaries, transfer supervisors to classrooms and decen- 
tralize responsibility. Reduce elementary-school curriculum by 
consolidation from eight to seven years and reduce highschool 
curriculum from four to three years, impose fee on highschool 
students and transfer one third of cost of all instruction above high 
school level from taxpayer to pupil, discontinue kindergarten and 
evening classes. 


Who suggested such “‘economies” for the agenda has not 
been divulged, but they were included in the questionnaire 
for tentative consideration by organizations that might 
participate in the conference, with (Continued on page 93) 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


ETCHINGS BY MARTIN LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis, known for his fine etchings of city streets and urban people, 
has gone to the country to live and work. Here once again he sees 
and sets down the lovely moment in the familiar experience. The post- 
man’s auto plowing through the snowy road, the gaunt specters of men 
as they pass in the dark, motorists confused by night and snow,—these 
simple themes of the countryside are, the artist reminds us, beautiful. 
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Social Planning in the American Tradition 


BY JOHN W. LYMAN 


of the Black Hills lies an immense deposit of soft coal. 

It is thick—90 feet where the present surface mine 
operates, and it is overburdened with only 20 to 30 feet of 
earth. Coal, in almost inexhaustible quantities, that means 
the cheapest source of electricity known today. 

What the Gillette coals can do in creating an autonomous 
economic region of irrigated, electric-powered farms, tin, 
silver and gold mines, lumber mills and small industries has 
been envisioned by a group of leaders in this sparsely settled 
and little developed area of varied and extensive natural 
resources. A project for its realization, through the agency 
of a cooperative and non-profit association of eighteen 
_ municipalities, has been laid before President Roosevelt’s 
Emergency Public Works Board. 

Vast public works such as Boulder Dam and Muscle 
Shoals have been outlined, pushed persistently by social 
liberals in our national Congress and have taken physical 
form with some relation to the social progress of the sur- 
rounding areas. But these projects have been state socialism, 
administered from a national capital for the benefit of a 
population that had not seen the gleam, nor taken an 
initiative. 

Now a people comes to their President with a plan for 
development of their region along regional lines, their eyes 
turned to the coming decade when regional autonomy, 
decentralized industry and supplementary agriculture will 
be prominent features of the social integration which must 
come from the present chaos. Too often the push has come 
downward from above. America is groping toward a more 
social control of: her resources. Will she adopt the heavy 
hand of state socialism, or will she find in a group of regional 
autonomies a path to the cooperative commonwealth? A 
* review of what is happening in the Big Horn region of Wyo- 
ming and the Black Hills of western South Dakota may help 
to formulate an answer for questioning America, looking 
to the future. 

Black Hills residents have known for years that the Home- 
stake mine of Lead supplements its electric water-power with 
coal hauled from holdings at Gillette and converted to 
electricity at their steam plant in Lead. A few knew, too, 
that Homestake directors a few years ago turned down the 
proposal to place electric generators at the mine because the 
project would not pay out for their mine in a period of ten 
years, with a heavy investment already made in hydro- 
electric plants. But it is not until recently that the full import 
of this vast deposit of coal, much of it on land to which the 
U. S. government retains mineral rights, has even been 
borne in on engineers. The blast furnace for low-grade 
pulverized coal, for the Gillette coal is only an ordinary 
grade of Wyoming black lignite, and the perfection of 
electric-power transmission methods to a high efficiency 
have changed the whole face of this project. 

In July Mayor J. William Smoots of Spearfish, in the Black 
Hills 100 miles east of Gillette, sent an urgent invitation to 
the mayors of towns within a 100 mile radius of the Gillette 
coal deposits to consider the matter of a Co-operative Non- 


A FEW miles east of Gillette, Wyo., at the western edge 
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Profit Power Association of the Black Hills region. The 
mayors came and they brought influential friends from their 
neighborhoods. Careful estimates in hand at that time indi- 
cated that power could be generated at a cost of four tenths 
cent per kilowatt hour at the Gillette mine and could be 
delivered to the city limits. at the maximum distance in the 
region for 1 cent per kilowatt hour, a figure unbelievable 
to a region paying from 6 to 13 and 15 cents for electricity 
in retail quantities. 

But the chief enthusiasm of this original meeting was 
furnished by the public statements of President Roosevelt 
that industry in small communities should be furnished with 
power at cost and comparable with that in large cities, so 
that decentralization may proceed normally. The Presi- 
dent’s further statements that agriculture should be furnished 
with cheap power that industry may be stabilized by a pros- 
perous basic wealth-producing population, lent impetus to 
the suggestion of Mr. Smoots that a corporation be formed 
to this end. 

A temporary organization was effected along the lines 
which will be adopted by the managing corporation if fed- 
eral finances are secured under the public-works administra- 
tion. Each incorporated city within the region has a repre- 
sentative on the governing board, each with an equal vote in 
determining the affairs of the association, and in selecting 
an executive board of five members. 


Te plan does not propose to set up competition with 
existing power-service companies. Operating public- 
service company rates are uniformly so high that power 
users prefer to set up their own production privately. The 
association would offer these companies power at cost, or 
the municipalities themselves, if they wished to enter the 
field of distribution of cheap power. Small flour grinding 
mills, ore crushing operations, lumber mills, furnished power 
as cheaply as the Gillette association can produce it, could 
enter a field where power costs are now prohibitive. 

But the vision of the association of the Black Hills mayors 
carries greater social import than the stimulus of small in- 
dustries. Flowing out from the Black Hills area, frequently 
spoken of as “the richest 100 miles square on earth,” are a 
couple of dozen fertile valleys. The profitable farming area 
in these valleys could easily be trebled and quadrupled 
through the use of small irrigation projects. A fifty-dollar 
pump, powered by cheap electricity, would make a farmer 
a quarter or half mile back from the fast flowing stream, 
independent of the low average rainfall of the area. 

Under a supplementary and independent plan an asso- 
ciation of farmers would buy the cheap power and light 
from the mother corporation. The drafters of the plan en- 
vision a separate home-improvement loan fund enabling 
hundreds of farmers to bring the modern conveniences of 
the city to their country homes. And heaven knows they 
deserve and need such modern conveniences as electric 
lights, hot water in abundance and on tap, electric heating 
and cooling furnaces, and small power grist mills. 

Centralized industry has made a waif of the man over 
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fifty. His plight is that of sad and wasting dependence. But 
once give a rural population access to small industries, 
mining operations, lumbering, and the accessory transporta- 
tion and communications springing up, and a complete and 
useful life cycle is outlined for men. The youth of the farm 
home go to the mills. Under the five-day week much of their 
time may be devoted to crop-raising activities. The older 
men find their greatest satisfaction in the management of 
the farmstead. Each activity supplements the other and a 
decent standard of American living is maintained through 
the cooperation of industry and agriculture in the use of 
men’s lives. 

A good deal has been written lately about the region. 
State lines are losing their old significance. Social and eco- 
nomic life are finding natural areas of common interest. 
The form of organization outlined for the Gillette Coals 
project points toward a method of autonomy for these 
regions which are just beginning to feel their community. 
A group of leaders in the region form a non-profit corpora- 
tion for regional development. Acting through a small 
executive group, chosen by the elected representatives of 
each of the municipalities in the region, their authority goes 
much farther than that of an association of chambers of 
commerce. They are a new form of economic government, 
supplanting and overriding the unwieldy and interlocked 
municipal, county and state governments. They are as free 
and effective in plan and organization as the private corpora- 
tion, but with this chief difference: they are social in aim. 

Regional development was not a new idea in Washington. 
But some difficulty was encountered with the plan when it 
was placed before the state public-works boards of Wyoming 
and South Dakota. They could not envision a legal set-up 
for an inter-state plan. Mr. Roosevelt’s newly created Na- 
tional Planning Board, however, is thinking in broader 
terms. Its members immediately saw in the Black Hills 
Power Association’s plan an ideal unit for decentralization. 

The comment of the director of the National Planning 
Board, Charles W. Eliot, is significant of the attitude this 
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body takes: “‘Ask your cities if they will provide me with 
a résumé of the regional economic activities and also, of 
more importance, of the recreational facilities. I think your 
spirit of self-help instead of asking the government to do the 
job is a splendid thing. Your plan lends itself admirably to 
the purposes of the National Planning Board.” 

The problem of a legal set-up was one of the first to receive 
consideration at Washington when the association’s repre- 
sentative went there to work over the preliminary applica- 
tion .for public-works funds. Mr. Hunt, head of the legal 
department of the Technical Advisory Board to the PWA 
said: ‘“‘We have not had this kind of a plan before but I am 
sure that it is eligible under the act.” He advised the early 
enactment by the state legislatures of Wyoming and South 
Dakota of a public authority similar to the Port Authority 
of New York. When told of the proposal Mr. Dickinson and 
Mr. Roper, members of the Public Works board, concurred, 
while Mr. Eliot regards this measure of the utmost impor- 
tance in carrying out the project. 

Other Washington Public Works officials who have gone 
over the plan lend most encouraging comment to its for- 
warding. Colonel Waite, Secretary Ickes’ chief deputy, says: 
“Your set-up is what we want; it covers the region-instead 
of just the city and can be coordinated with other public 
works.” Dr. Frederic G. Cottrell, chief technical adviser 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority says: ““You are to be 
congratulated on having set up the corporation without 
obligating yourselves to politicians or to political bodies. 
I am familiar with the Black Hills region and agree that no 
better unit of decentralization exists in the country.”’ Secre- 
tary Ickes’ comment on the plan is characteristic: “Do not 
delay the matter.” 

What may be the outcome of this experiment in social 
planning lies veiled in the unrealized New Deal. But it is 
a coherent plan, emerging from the chaos of the present 
social crisis, and it carries over with it the valued American 
tradition of initiative and democracy, devoted to the new 
end of social control. 


Black Hills Studio, Inc., Spearfish, South Dakota 


This open-cut mine, easy to work, makes for cheap coa! and cheap power 


D en Nee eork 
“They say everything's too cheap and they're goin’ to raise prices. And they say the farmers and the 
factories can’t put out as much as they've been doin’, because you and me aint got money to buy with. 
Now, Mrs. Hennessey, where's the money we aint got, comin’ from to pay more with, I’m askin’ you?” 


CONSUMERS FEEL THEIR MUSCLE 


IMPLEMENTING THE CONSUMER 


BY CAROLINE F. WARE 


check on what the seller tells him. It is all right for a 

horse-trader to gloss over a horse’s age when the 
horse stands there for any buyer to inspect his teeth. But the 
consumer cannot look at the teeth of a package of breakfast 
food, a bottle of mouthwash, a can of peas, or the multitude 
of synthetic materials that masquerade under misleading 
names, If the modern consumer is to be as good a bargainer 
as was his grandfather among his cronies at the village store, 
he must be told what he is buying, for in most cases he can- 
not find out for himself, while the seller has at his disposal 
the scientific means for knowing more about what he sells 
than was the case with respect to those with whom his 
grandfather dealt. Without accurate information supplied 
to him by the seller, the buyer is not an equal party to the 
bargain, but is almost wholly subject to the terms which the 
seller lays down. 

The method which most nearly corresponds to that em- 
ployed by an earlier generation to gauge quality, is to per- 
form scientific tests. The greatest consumer in the country, 
the government of the United States, is not an unequal party 
to its bargains for it tests what it is buying. For every order 
which the government places, specifications as to quality are 
drawn and the order is tested to see whether these specifica- 
tions have been met. With its laboratory facilities, it protects 


A BUYER can beware only if he has some independent 


its consumer interest. It does not, for instance, accept a con-| 


signment of “part wool” blankets where the specifications 
call for 50 percent wool and the laboratory tests show 5 
percent. In 1929 it was estimated that the government saved 
$100 million a year by using specifications and tests in its 
purchases, Other large buyers who can afford to lay down 
specifications and to test their purchases are also parties to a 
generally equal bargain. By setting standards for the desired 
quality, testing and pooling their buying, the Association of 
American Colleges estimated in 1929 that they were saving 
$100 for each hour of laboratory work. 

The private consumer, buying many things in small 
quantities, cannot maintain the technical laboratory equip- 
ment which alone can determine the qualities of his pur- 
chases. These have become so numerous, so complicated, 
containing so fre- 
quently synthetic ma- 
terials, and so pack- 
aged for selling that 
the chances for in- 
forming examination 
are practically nil. 
What our grand- 
mothers could tell by; 
the touch of their 
fingers, only the test 
in chemical and me- 
chanical laboratories 
can now ascertain. An 
ordinary consumer 
cannot maintain the 
apparatus necessary 


Just as the sword and buckler go into the discard in modern 
warfare, so old-time rules of thumb are scant protection for 
individual consumers up against the great guns of organized 
production in a Machine Age. Buying standards at least af- 
ford trench-lines, and as this number of Survey Graphic goes 
on the press the issue is joined dramatically in the Food 
and Drugs Bill, in the master canning code and in the proj- 
ect put forward by the consumer agencies of the AAA and 
NRA to set up a Consumers’ Standards Board. With adequate 
funds for basic testing it could push out salients of information 
and footing for consumers in the No Man's Land of the market 


to determine the percentage and quality of wool in a blanket 
or a suit. Even if he could, he would have to have other ap- 
paratus to determine the wearing quality of shoe leather or 
socks, the combustion properties of gasoline and so on in- 
definitely. Under the conditions of modern industry, the 
individual small consumer, operating under the old principle 
of “buyer beware,” cannot protect himself from being 
duped. 

To restore his equality of bargaining power, the consumer 
must turn from self-dependence to a demand that the seller 
share with him his knowledge of the product offered for sale. 
It is not the technical impossibility of knowing quality which 
keeps the consumer in ignorance. The producer is well in- 
formed, but he does not pass his knowledge on to the buyer. 
The US Bureau of Standards stated in 1930 that “‘in general, 
it may be said that the producers are experts in their own 
commodity field, but seldom is the consumer given the full 
benefit of this knowledge. . . . Under present conditions 
this group knowledge is suppressed and the tendency is all 
too frequent to give the buyer merely what he asks for.” 


1 File problem thus becomes one of making customary the 
accurate labeling of staple products according to such 
standards and grades of quality as may be suitable to the 
product and instructive to the purchaser. This means that 
the producer’s technical knowledge must be translated for 
the consumer into classifications of quality on the basis of the 
use to which the object is to be put. 

For some products, especially certain foods, standards and 
grades as a basis for quality labeling have been worked out 
and are in partial use. The US Department of Agriculture 
has established grades for eggs which enable the housewife to 
know whether or not the eggs which she buys will be firm, 
clear and well formed. If she asks consistently for graded eggs 
when she goes marketing, she will soon find her grocer carry- 


.ing them. The careful purchaser can also buy graded meat 


and be sure that she will not find herself serving a tough and 
mysteriously shaped cut when she has paid the price of a 
tender one. Meat grades have been popular with both 
housewife and retail butcher, although some packers have 
discouraged retailers 
from carrying graded 
meat. Pressure from 
consumers can make 
the use of graded 
meat widespread. The 
housewife can also 
buy graded butter 
and know how much 
butter fat she is actu- 
ally paying for, al- 
though butter grades 
are somewhat less sat- 
isfactory since differ- 
ent preservatives 
make a difference in 
the quality of butter. 
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The Department of Agriculture has also worked out 
quality grades for canned fruits and vegetables which are 
carried by some companies on the labels. A group of fruit 
and vegetable packers in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and another in Wisconsin have attempted to make the use 
of government grades on canned goods widespread. In 
Canada all fruit is packed according to five grades. Within 
each grade there is ample variety in flavor, but the firmness 
of the fruit, amount of liquid in the can and so on are uni- 
form for each grade. Actually many American canned goods 
are packed according to the Department of Agriculture 
grades, for under the Federal Warehousing Act loans are 
made on the basis of the grade of stock. But out of some 
4500 brands of canned corn or 1000 brands of canned 
peaches or salmon, a mere handful have the grade indicated 
on their labels. It is still possible, however, for an interested 
group of housewives to secure from the Department of 
Agriculture a grading sheet, to grade sample cans of different’ 
brands themselves, and then to inform their friends as to the 
result of their discoveries. So long as the same quality is 
maintained under a brand name, this device may be a useful 
one to implement groups of consumers. 


Gua SUMER pressure has been exerted to make the use of 

quality grades compulsory in the master canning code 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. At the 
date of writing, the code had not gone through with such a 
provision in it, certain powerful interests having fought it 
because their brands, sold at first-grade prices, are actually 
second-grade products. 

With respect to foods, much more has been done in work- 
ing out standards of quality than with respect to industrial 
products. In approximately one half of the industries pre- 
senting codes under the NRA, no standard basis for quality 
labeling was found to be available. Standards for the goods 
which consumers buy at retail are as scarce as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. The work of the US Bureau of Standards has 
dealt chiefly with articles used in manufacture; steel beams, 
industrial chemicals, joints for brass pipes are typical. In the 
cases where it has established standards for consumer goods, 
these have involved chiefly setting uniform sizes for such 
things as underwear, men’s shirts and children’s blouses. 

Even in the setting up of these standard sizes, consumer 
wants have not always been well considered, for the stand- 


ards have been based upon common trade practices rather | 


than upon what was needed by consumers. No effort has 
been made to make the size standards for one article corre- 
spond to those for another. The same child may go to school 
dressed in a size six suit of underwear, a size eight dress and a 
size ten coat. In attempting to remedy this situation and to 
make all sizes fit the same child there are two possible pro- 
cedures, one on the basis of consumers’ needs, the other on 
the basis of industry’s habits. Shall the standard for size six be 
based upon the usual size for a child of six or on the size most 
commonly labeled six in the trade? Shall an average sized 
six-year-old child be regularly fitted to eight-year-old gar- 
ments because most so-called size eights on the market at the 
present time are actually designed to fit a six-year-old? 
Shall the size of baking tins be limited to the medium (most 
frequently purchased) size which does not fill the ordinary 
oven but is too large for two pans to go in at the same time? 
Shall silk stockings all conform to the 30-inch-length stand- 
ard set by the Bureau of Standards or shall they take account 
of the needs of short and tall women? 

Even for the simplest of qualities, size, the problem of 
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establishing standards which serve the consumer, upon 
which informative labels can be based is, thus, far from an 
casy one. When it comes to quality grading, the complexities 
are multiplied many times over. What steps are necessary to 
establish such grades? 

Take children’s shoes as an example of something for which 
a basis for quality labeling could well be developed. First, 
it must be established what qualities the consumer wants 
children’s shoes to possess. Perhaps he wants to know how 
well the shoes will wear. He wants all parts to give out at 
once so that he will not find himself with frayed linings in- 
side perfectly good uppers. He wants the shoes to be pliable 
and to contain no ridges to injure the child’s feet. After 
these qualities have been agreed upon as desirable, comes the 
technical job of determining what grade of materials for 
soles, uppers, lining, stitching will wear the longest, the next 
longest and the shortest time. 

On the basis of technical testing, the specifications can 
then be laid down for shoes of grades A, B, C. They can be 
drawn in one of two ways. Shoes A may be guaranteed to be 
made of the quality of leather, stitching, lining called for in 
specifications drawn on the assumption that grade A shoes 
used every day on city streets will last for one year; or shoes 
A may be directly guaranteed to withstand machine tests 
which would be the equivalent of one year’s daily wear on 
city streets. What is important to the consumer is that grade 
A shoes are shoes guaranteed to wear at least such a length of 
time. Let us say that grade B will wear at least six months 
and grade C three months. Grade A, B, and C shoes can be 
of any style that is desired since style cannot be graded. 

For the consumer to be adequately informed as to what he 
is buying, grades must have sensible and self-explanatory 
names. It is high time that he knew when he bought first- 
grade products whether he was buying top grade or not. 


‘Without a sensible name for grades, labels which purport to 


inform the consumer may only mislead him. Mirrors, for in- 
stance, have been graded by the Bureau of Standards, but in 
such a way that most consumers may easily be misled, for 
the highest grade of mirror is not grade I but is grade AA. 
Below grade AA is grade A and actually the third grade is 
called grade I. Names for grades of canned fruit are confus- 
ing to the uninitiated. Although ‘“‘fancy’’, “choice”, and 
“standard” are consistently employed to designate first, 
second and third grades, it is anybody’s guess as to whether 
he should pay more for “fancy” or “choice” grades, 


Crees effective implementing of the consumer by 
developing accurate quality labeling involves his educa- 
tion to know and recognize the qualities he wants. High 
pressure salesmanship and exaggerated advertising claims 
have so accustomed the consumer to being told that every- 
thing is of the best that he has lost the habit as well as the 
means of trying to discriminate. In a recent NRA code hear- 
ing in Washington, the representative of an industry readily 
agreed that the purchaser should not be fooled into buying 
the quickly rotting fabrics offered by many manufacturers. 
But when the consumer representative suggested quality 
labeling as the obvious solution, he drew back indignantly. 

“Why, that is preposterous! You cannot expect any 
producer to say that his stuff is not the best.” 

The fault lies not wholly with the manufacturer, but in 
part with the consumer who often demands the “best”? no 
matter what the price. So long as he had rather be told that 
he is.getting the best and then be fooled, producers will con- 
tinue to resist any labeling which tells the real quality. 
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The factor of which the con- 
sumer is most keenly aware is 
price. He wants to know how 
much he should pay and whether 
he is being gouged. But he can- 
not receive an adequate answer 
to his queries until the missing 
information ‘about quality is 
made available. No one can tell 
whether a price is reasonable if 
the quality to which the price 
applies is not known. No one can 
tell whether prices are moving 
up or down if he does not know 
whether the quality remains 
constant. It has not taken the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to remind the consumer 
that the price of 
whiskey means 
nothing without 
knowledge of how 
much it has been 
cut. Cheap goods in 
and of themselves 
are neither econom- 
ically sound nor un- 
sound. Similarly, ex- 
pensive goods derive 
their economic jus- 
tification from 
quality in relation 
to price, not from 
price alone. With- 
out the means of 
knowing quality, 
the consumer’s 
knowledge of price 
must be a very 
rough tool. 

It is particularly 
rough when produc- 
ers deliberately ob- 
scure the quality to 
which price applies 
in order to confuse 
the consumer and 
to prevent his mak- 
ing comparisons. An instructive item which appeared in the 
Dry Goods Daily News Record on November 3, 1933, re- 
lated that, ‘‘Local domestics buyers agree that on certain 
types of branded goods, particularly on sheets, and, in some 
instances, towels, they are beginning to meet with a good 
deal of price resistance. The difficulty on such branded lines, 
of course, is that customers are able to compare the prices 
easily.”’ To get around this situation it was suggested that ‘it 
would be a good idea to’ overcome this resistance by ‘switch- 
ing’ lines, so that customers will not be able to make a direct 
comparison. . . . I believe,” suggested one retailer, ‘“‘that 
the manufacturer would do well to change the border, or 
refinish the surface, or doll up the towel in some way, so that 
the increase will not be so obvious.” 

In the absence of quality labeling, the consumer has come 
to depend upon price as virtually his only guide to quality. 
Wherever scientific tests have been made to determine the 
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The very richness of the Machine Age and its 
multiplicity of goods put the consumer at 
a great disadvantage. Quality labeling would 
help him get what he thinks he is getting 


reliability of price as an indicator of 
quality, it has appeared that the con- 
sumer who relies upon price puts his 
faith in a broken reed. In tests of sheet- 
ing, for instance, the highest priced 
article has proved to be of poorer qual- 
ity than what, according to price, was 
indicated as being of fourth or fifth 
grade. In short, information as to qual- 
ity is the first and indispensable step in 
any effort to implement the consumer. 

The problem of equipping the con- 
sumer to know the quality of the thing 
he buys is thus a fourfold one: to make 
’ general labeling on the basis of the 
satisfactory grades which have already been worked out; to 
develop grades for the many staple products which are suit- 
able for grading; to secure the widespread use of such grades; 
finally, to make the consumer so aware of what he pays for 
his gullibility that he will become as smart a consumer as 
was his grandfather. 

Once quality standards have been developed for industrial 
as well as agricultural products, the problem of securing 
their general use by industry remains. In many industries, 
the best element is determined to have quality labeling 
adopted as a means of eliminating the cutthroat competition 
of misleading quality and of gaining the cooperation of the 
consumer. A number of industries have included quality 
standards in their proposed codes including such varied in- 
dustries as retail lumber, underwear (standards for measure- 
ment only), jewelry and window-shades. But the principal 
demands have come from consumer representatives. 
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Efforts to include clauses calling for quality labeling in 
both NRA and AAA codes and marketing agreements have 
been consistently made by consumer representatives in both 
of the emergency administrations. The availability of stand- 
ards already developed by the Department of Agriculture 
and the fact that agricultural marketing agreements have 
frequently contained provisions for price-fixing which could 
be put into effect only for graded products, have made the 
inclusion of standards clauses in AAA marketing agree- 
ments fairly general. The strength of these clauses has varied 
and in some cases compulsory labeling has been made 
contingent upon its inclusion in the general canning code, 
not yet adopted. 

Efforts of consumer representatives to secure labeling 
requirements in NRA codes have been much less successful 
than in agricultural marketing agreements. In the . first 
place, there are fewer available standards, and in the second 
place their inclusion has been more strongly opposed. In 
some cases the industry has flatly refused the mere sug- 
gestion of quality labeling. 


N the knitted outerwear code, a clause calling for accurate 
labeling was introduced at the suggestion of the consumer 
representative. Hawkeyed, the representative watched the 
clause through successive stages, doing battle for it in both 
private and public hearings. In the middle of the process, 
half of the clause was dropped. In the next to last stage, the 
bulk of it disappeared, leaving only a labeling requirement 
which applied to silk. Since the majority of the industry uses 
wool and rayon, it looks as if the stronger interests in the 
industry had made sacrificial victims of those who use 
silk. Before the code finally went to the President, even the 
part which applied to silk had been removed. In the dry- 
cleaning code, a provision that standards should be de- 
veloped was included. But when the code was put into opera- 
tion, the price-fixing provision was carried out before the 
standards had been set to which the fixed prices were to 
apply. 

Provision of standards for quality, however, is patently 
indispensable to an adequate code of fair competition, for 
competition in quality can be quite as unfair as the price- 
cutting and wage-cutting that have been the principal tar- 
gets of code provisions. Insofar as the consumer is one of the 
parties toward whom fairness is as necessary as toward labor 
and business, protection against unfair competition in 
quality is his prime requirement. That the consumer is such 
a party has been assumed in the creation of a Consumers’ 
Advisory Board under NRA corresponding to the Labor and 
Industrial Advisory Boards. It would be a mockery indeed 
if a great national effort to introduce “‘fairness”’ into industry 
should overlook this consumer for whom the whole industrial 
process is presumably operated. In recognition of the ab- 
sence of protection against unfair quality competition in the 
codes as hitherto drawn, General Johnson stated to the press 
on December 17, “I think there should be more definite 
standards set.” 

The consumer’s gain is industry’s gain as well. The saving 
possible through better methods of distribution has been long 
realized, In 1922, Herbert Hoover, then secretary of com- 
merce, stated in his annual report, ‘““The lack of . . . estab- 
lished grades and standards of quality adds very largely to 
the cost of distribution because of the necessity of buying and 
selling upon sample or otherwise, and because of the risk of 
fraud and misrepresentation and consequently the larger 
margins of trading.”’ By lessening the ‘‘returned-goods evil” 
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as well as by eliminating unfair quality competition, reason- 
able business as well as the consumer has everything to gain. 


Bvt the tradition of producer-mindedness stands in the ~ 
way of the consumer’s approach involved in the use of 
quality labeling. The necessity for consumer pressure to 
develop standards and their adoption by industry has be- 
come urgent in the shift toward a consumer approach to the 
economic process. At three points the opportunity for pres- 
sure presents itself, in respect to law, the inclusion of require- 
ments for standards in codes and marketing agreements, and 
the pressure upon retailers by direct consumer demand in 
the course of their purchasing. Where health is menaced or ~ 
fraud is perpetrated, both federal and state law may step in, 
as has been the case in respect to food and drug legislation. 
Some states have passed laws calling for the use of quality 
grades. California has provided grades for olives, Texas for 
citrus fruits. 

Wherever state or federal legislation is proposed, con- 
sumer pressure for the passage of such measures can con- 
tribute toward their passage. In respect to the codes and 
marketing agreements under NRA and AAA, the efforts 
of consumer representatives have already been described. 
Any move by organized consumer interests to hold up the © 
hands of the official consumer representatives will con- 
tribute toward industry’s adoption of labeling according to 
grade and standard as a common trade practice. Wherever 
grades are available for use but infrequently employed, the 
most effective way to get them into use is likely to be by — 
way of the direct demand by purchasers in stores. 

But the fact remains that few standards are available to 
form the basis for accurate labeling of most industrial prod- 
ucts. In an attempt to remedy this situation, the consumer 
agencies of the AAA and the NRA have recommended the 
setting up of a Consumer Standards Board to enlarge the ~ 
area where standards are available, to gather together and 
formulate, for commodities in general use, the qualities 
which consumers want, e.g., wear, pliability, and so on for . 
children’s shoes; elasticity, wear on toe and heel for silk | 
stockings; mileage performance and combustion of gasoline 
—to secure laboratory tests upon the basis of which stand- 
ards can be drawn, and to formulate standards either in 
terms of specifications or performance. If there is sufficient 
pressure so that the board is set up, its work, necessarily slow 
and painstaking because of its technical character, will lead 
importantly toward a consumer-oriented economy. 

If we are content to make things just for the sake of mak- 
ing them, to make shoes for the sake of shoes, or gasoline for 
the sake of gasoline, we need not be unduly concerned with 
quality. If we are content to earn’simply for the sake of earn- 
ing, with no regard to the spending of our earnings, we may 
think we can be relatively indifferent to quality standards. 
But if we are firm in our insistence that the only purpose of 
making things is that we may consume them, and the only 
use of our earnings is that we may spend them for what we 
want, we cannot escape the conclusion that knowledge of 
quality is indispensable to us. 

We have often been told that we have moved from an 
economy of scarcity to an economy of plenty. Our grand- 
parents, confronted with scarcity, learned by shrewd know]- 
edge and ingenuity to make the most of the few things that 
were available. In the face of abundance, neither our pocket- 
books, nor our concern for the effective operation of the 
economic process, nor yet our self-respect can longer permit 
us the cost and the indignity of continued i ignorance. . 
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It is for the consumer the whole machine is run. Yet he himself has no accurate yardstick of quality 
whether he buys in the little general store at Clay City (above) or the greatest general store in New 
York City (below). Buyers must do their own bewaring—combine and demand quality labeling 
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IN PRICE-FIXING 


BY WALTON H. HAMILTON 


F the one hundred and fifty codes approved by the 
©) National Recovery Administration up to December, 
ninety-eight or two thirds provided for some form 
of minimum price based upon cost; thirteen of them pro- 
vided for some degree of price-fixing by the code authority 
or other agency or the code itself. The issue of public policy 
thus raised came to focus when, on the basis of schedules 
recommended by the Committee on Coordination and 
Planning of the petroleum industry, the secretary of the 
interior, as administrator under its code, officially issued an 
order fixing minimum prices effective as of December 1. 
Thoroughly alive to the seriousness of the move, Secretary 
Ickes made provision for public hearings before the Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board and invited interested parties 
to appear. ; 

In availing itself of this opportunity and submitting a 
brief sharply challenging the specific provisions of the whole 
schedule, the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA dis- 
cussed in general terms the issues raised. The order of the 
administrator set out to fix a schedule of prices under which 
oil products are to be bought and sold. In the past the 
prices of oil have been fixed in the market by all the forces 
converging there; by the practice underlying this order 
they are set by an administrative body. The transfer of the 
control of price from the market to a board marks a radical 
departure in the manner of price determination. The change 
in the way of making prices must have its effect upon the 
prices made; and through the prices the interests of all the 
parties to the industry—management, investors, laborers 
and consumers—will be affected. 

If the innovation affected only the price of oil, it would be 
important to the consumer, for in the United States almost 
everyone is directly, and all are indirectly, users of petroleum 
products. But the act of fixing the prices of oil is an incident 
in the administration of a recovery program. For that reason, 
the case of oil cannot be passed upon in isolation; the event 
must be judged in 
terms of the contri- 
bution which it makes 
and the hazards which 
it brings to the larger 
venture into control. 
The order was, at 
least in formal terms, 
predicated upon the 
existence of an emer- 
gency. But the condi- 
tions of chaos which 
made some such ven- 
ture into control im- 
perative are not likely 
to disappear. And 
the situation which 
has prompted _ price- 
fixing in the petro- 
leum industry invites 
price-fixing in others. 


While on the one hand the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
NRA threw into the hopper of the new year its proposal for a 
Consumers’ Standards Board, on the other hand it broke open 
the issue of the consumers’ stake in price-fixing. Its stop, look, 
listen memorandum, prepared by Dexter M. Keezer and his 
staff and fortified by specifications, statistics and graphs, op- 
posed the schedules submitted to the secretary of the interior 
by the Planning and Coordination Committee of the petroleum 
industry, heavily weighted as they are by producers, and was 
a factor in deferring action into February. Its general present- 
ment, here first made public, is the work of Walton Hamilton, to 
professor of lawat Yale University, who served as a leading ex- 
pert of the War Labor Policies Board. For background, see Oil 
and the NRA by W. O. Thompson, January Survey Graphic 


The substitution of a board for the market, in the making 
of prices, is of the utmost consequence to the consumer. 
The incidence of the change upon the interests of the parties 
to industry requires careful analysis, and the problems which 
the shift in control raises demand clear-cut statement. It 
is especially necessary carefully to consider the probable 
effects of the change in public policy upon the general 
interests of the consumer. 


Tee national policy for the protection of the consumer is 

a matter of common knowledge. It has general approval, | 
has long been a part of economic common sense, lies at the 

basis of legislation, and has the sanction of judicial accept- 

ance. In its terms industries fall roughly into three general 

classes: state-directed, competitive, and regulated. Each of 

these possesses its distinctive arrangements for safeguarding 

the interests of the consumer. 


Safeguards Under State Direction 

[ee first group is composed of industries under state 

direction. Typical illustrations are the national defense, 
the building of roads, the maintenance of facilities of recrea- 
tion, and the provision of education. Such services are 
regarded as of such importance to the community that their 
maintenance is not to be rested upon their ability to pay 
their own way. And so vital are they regarded to the needs 
of the people that the price of the good or the service is 
usually fixed without relation to a cost of production. And 
in some instances, as with schooling, it is offered free of 
charge to all who can meet the simple conditions imposed 
by the state. 


Safeguards Under Competition 


SECOND, and much the largest, group comprises the 

“competitive” industries. Typical examples are the 
growing of cotton, the manufacture of .plows, and the 
‘retailing of groceries. 
Here, in accepted pub- 
lic policy, it is held 
that the interests of 
all the parties con- 
cerned are best served 
by having rivals in 
the trade compete 
with each other. In 
prevailing opinion, in 
legislation, and at law 
the objective of policy 
has been ‘‘the main. 
tenance of competi: 
tion.” The industry 
is to be legally opened 
all who care to 
_enter it; the indi- 
viduals concerned with 
it, whether investors, 
managers, laborers, 
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or consumers are legally free to do as they please. The 
state enters only to restrain monopoly, to break up com- 
binations in restraint of trade, and to give free play to 
economic forces. It leaves the market to find its own answer 
to such questions as profits, wages, price, quality and service. 

In the terms of the competitive ideal—which like all 
things human is not always fully realized in practice—‘the 
market” presents an adequate system of safeguards to the 
rights of the consumer. There the free forces of competition 
converge to maintain a flexible equilibrium between the 
interests of the parties to the industry. On the market buyer 
vies with buyer to secure the goods he wants, and seller with 
seller to dispose of the goods he possesses. If a consumer 
would pay too little for an article, the demand of his fellow 
consumers sends the price up. If the producer would exact 
too much, the desire of his fellow producer to sell brings 
the price down. Nor is the action of competitive forces 
limited to a single commodity or industry. As the prices of 
various goods go up, more labor and capital is attracted 
into their production; as they go down, labor and capital 
are repelled into more profitable lines of activity. Thus, 
through a sensitive system of interlocking prices, the produc- 
tive resources of society are kept properly apportioned and a 
stability is given to the economic order. 

Under this system bargaining is erected into an institu- 
tion. A contract is made every time a good passes by pur- 
chase from producer to consumer. At law, the two parties 
have equal power in making the terms of the contract, and 
no bargain becomes a contract without a meeting of mines) 
As it works out in actual practice in the modern world of 
merchandizing the seller usually fixes the price and deter- 
mines the conditions of sale. But under open competition, 
the mere privilege of the buyer to take it or to leave it is 
no empty right; for if price is too high, or the conditions of 
sale to be met too exacting, the buyer will shift his custom 
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to another. So it is only in this instance that the seller has 
nominal authority over price. In the aggregate the consumer 
has a power over the term of the contract equal, if not 
superior to that of the producer. 

In fact, throughout the whole of the poetnniee order, 
price is the expression of a delicate equilibrium. In the 
market the buyer is balanced against the seller, and the 
producer against the consumer. Always and everywhere the 
desire of the buyer or of the seller to overreach himself is 
checked by the action of his fellow. Thus a system of “‘checks 
and balances,” manifest in the double competitive system 
of seller against seller and buyer against buyer, results in 
safeguarding the interests of all concerned. Among other 
things it gives to the consumer an assurance of representa- 
tion in shaping the terms of a bargain and presents to him a 
safeguard against extortionate prices and poor quality. 

The sale of any ware of trade is not an isolated fact; it 
is an event in a continuous process by which production is 
made to serve human needs. Ina system in which all goods are 
made to order, the terms of the contract of sale fix the con- 
ditions of production. In a system in which goods are pro- 
duced for the market, the terms of sale have to be anticipated 
in the conditions of production. Accordingly production is in 
consequence to, or in anticipation of, a series of bargains 
between the producer and the consumer. Under the policy 
of competition with its free play of economic forces, the 
market affords in the making of price and the determina- 
tion of equality powerful safeguards to the interests of the 
consumer. 
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Safeguards Under Regulation 


THIRD group is composed of the monopolistic indus- 
tries, commonly called “‘public utilities.” Typical in- 
stances are gas, water, telephones, power and light, street 
railways, and to a limited extent railroads. Here, for the 
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Specific Objections by the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
to the Schedule of Prices Proclaimed by the Petroleum 
Administrator 


Enforcement of the schedule would, in its aggregate. effect, 
work powerfully to defeat the national recovery program by in- 
creasing the consumers’ bill for petroleum products many times 
as much as the increased volume of wages paid by the industry. If 
this schedule is enforced the consumers’ bill for petroleum prod- 
ucts will be more than a billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) per 
year in excess of what it would have been if the average cash 
prices for the month of May 1933 had continued to prevail. 


The schedule, as announced, does not establish a reasonable 
relationship between the price of crude oil and either the actual 
or the socially necessary cost of production. 

The proposed schedule of prices further imposes an unwarranted 
burden upon consumers in important marketing sections of the 
country by basing the price of gasoline upon the highest cost 
methed of transportation when, in fact, a large portion of it is pro- 
duced from crude oil shipped by more economical means of 
transportation. 


The differentials proposed to cover the cost of retail marketing 
do not adequately safeguard the consumer nor are they justified 
by the increased wage bill which this branch of the industry has 
been forced to assume under the labor provisions of the Petroleum 


Code. 


By prescribing rigid margins in the marketing of gasoline, the 
proposed schedule will arbitrarily deprive the consuming public 
of the benefits of certain types of low-cost distribution. 


Enforcement of the proposed schedule of prices would deprive 


the public of the benefits to be realized by an orderly develop- 
ment of the industry. The program is self-defeating in character. 


The proposed price schedule is unreasonably arbitrary. It sets up 
for the entire United States a single refinery price for gasoline and 
hence a single wholesale market when in fact there are several 
such markets. 

The industry and the government have, through the control of 
output which is authorized under the code, a device which may be 
used effectively to stabilize the industry and protect both the in- 
terests of the industry and the interests of the consuming public. 
It is important not to discredit the use of this device by a premature 
and ill-considered venture in price-fixing. 


sake of avoiding duplication, eliminating waste, and promot- 
ing economy, it has seemed best in public policy for a com- 
munity to be served by a single concern. Accordingly in 
their domain a restricted monopoly has received legal 
acceptance. In public utilities, industries are no longer 
“open”; established concerns are protected against the 
competition of outsiders; and “‘certificates of convenience 
and necessity”’ issued by a public authority are essential to 
entrance into the business. 

But this qualified acceptance of monopoly is not a recogni- 
tion of privilege. It is a concession granted upon definite 
conditions in the interest of better service to the consumer. 
As public utilities were recognized the consumers were not 
asked to give up the safeguards which they possessed under 
competition without being given a quid pro quo. They 
feared that, if they were left unprotected the result would 
be the exaction of prices higher than the reasonable cost of 
the services. So, in the place of the competition of seller 
with seller for their trade, there was set up in their interests 
a regulatory commission. This was a creature of the state, 
representing the public, and charged with discretion in all 
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matters of common concern to producer and consumer. It 
had authority over quality and service; and in time its 
approval came to be necessary to the validity of any schedule 
of prices or of rates. In general, up until very recently, the 
rates established were maximum charges. The concerns 
regulated might cut prices; but they must not exceed the 
approved rates. The fact that the prices established were 
maxima bears testimony that the consumer was the intended 
beneficiary of regulation. 

In public utilities this policy has not worked out in strict 
accord with intent. The exclusion of competitors has made 
“the closed industry”’ an asset of great value to the insiders. 
They have been more alert in seizing the advantages which 
monopoly gives than in giving up the valuable but irrelevant 
values of an abandoned competition. The “devotion to 
public use,” about which the courts talk so much, has not 
been manifest in any voluntary fiscal sacrifice. The profits, 
defended as “‘the cost of risk-taking,’ have not been abated 
as risks have been eliminated. A capitalization of good-will, 
the basis of which is the capacity to charge, has with a 
circular logic, been converted into a valuation upon which 
dividends have to be earned. An ability to command able 
and ingenious legal talent has enabled the public utility 
to put forward pecuniary claim after pecuniary claim; and 
salients driven at the expense of those who must pay for 
their services have been consolidated into valuable posses- 
sions. In the individual case the gain may have appeared 
small and reasonable; in the succession of cases it has 
amounted to a creation of vast properties through the 
favorable decisions of commissions and of courts. The for- 
tunes of public utility, in comparison with competitive 
business, during the current depression, will indicate what 
a small price companies have paid in regulation for the 
legal protection of their interests against invasion. 

It seems clear that the newer defense of regulation has not 
proved to be the equivalent of the safeguards of the market 
which the consumer has surrendered. A process of delibera- 
tion by a commission is not the ready, flexible and speedy 
action of the forces in the market; nor is the personnel who 
have final authority a real representation of the consumers. 
They are governmental appointees: and all of the indirec- 
tion, exigency and pressure which we associate with the 
word “‘politics” find expression in appointments and in 
judgment. The powers possessed by a commission to create 
or to destroy property values and to divert income from one 
economic group to another make a commission a prize 
worthy of political capture. The system of regulation has 
put the public utilities into politics; and a small compact 
group is usually, if not always, more powerful than a larger 
and unorganized host. 

It is even more significant that the commission system 
creates a dual scheme for the direction of the industry. The 
business concerns are formally in charge; they initiate and 
direct policies. The regulatory commission, an outsider, can 
only consider, and approve or disapprove, what is put 
before it. Its function is largely that of exercising a belated 
judicial review over business judgments. Even though it 
be possessed of authority to initiate rates, the mass of com- 
plaints with which it is swamped, prevents it from formulat- 
ing long-time policies. It is a dual system of control, with 
the utilities serving their interests, and the commission in 
the negative role of a policeman. ) 

In all of this the interests of the consumer have to take 
their chances against purposive and persistent pressure, an 
indirection of control, and the vicissitudes of politics. The 
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aim of the state has been to accord to the consumer an 
equivalent of the defenses he was giving up. Even in a 
regulatory system, designed particularly for his protection, 
he has been forced to accept a protection inferior to that 
which he has given up. 


From the Market to Control 


HINGS aré never as simple as the theories which are 

made up about them. Objectives can never be reached 
through the policies intended to make them effective. As 
with the regulation of public utilities, so too the competitive 
system has measurably failed to perform its social task. In 
the last few years we have discovered that a lapse into 
monopoly is not the only failing to which the competitive 
order is subject. There can be too much as well as too little, 
too ruthless as well as too timid, competition. In many in- 
dustries, e.g., lumber, coal, oil, a capacity to produce as 
represented by plant, equipment, and employes, has come 
to be greatly in excess of market demand. As a result a 
pressure to turn capacity-to-produce into goods-to-be-sold, 
has caused competition to become a chaotic and cutthroat 
struggle. This has led to prices being driven down, often 
over a considerable position of an industry and for a con- 
siderable period of time, below any reasonable estimate of 
cost. The incidence has been apparent in the disappearance 
of profits, in bankruptcies, and in inadequate living stand- 
ards for the dependents of an industry. In fact, in some 
cases at least, there is evidence to support the conclusion 
that in prices lower than reasonable costs the consumers of 
products are being subsidized at the expense of the investors 
and the workers in an industry. 

The situation has been complicated by changes in the 
methods of doing business which have come along with 
large scale production. In an earlier time, costs were largely 
out-of-pocket expenses, which varied directly with output. 
At present a large part of total expenses is overhead which 
runs on with the clock however large or small may be the 
output. If few units are sold, the unit cost is high; if many, 
it is low; and the unit cost is determined quite as much by 
output as output is by cost. Accordingly, in a system in 
which the causal relation of price to cost runs both ways, 
cost has ceased to be a point beyond which price cannot 
drop. Business men will produce and sell if they can get 
back their out-of-pocket expenses and a small contribution 
to overhead. The value in a going concern may be so great 
that for a time the only sound business policy is to run at a 
loss. It is not hard to understand that concerns quite reason- 
ably demand protection against such extreme hazards in 
the competitive system. 

A continuance of such a situation has led to a demand for 
control by a new party to industry and for a new purpose. 
The directors of business enterprises desire safeguards against 
the chaos of an unplanned and undirected industrialism. 
Their concern is that markets may be assured, prices may 
be maintained, and profits may be made certain. In 
industries in which the voice of labor is articulate, the 
interest of the workingman in regular employment and in 
adequate wages leads him to support the demand. In few 
industries are consumers organized; it is only in connection 
with public utilities that they conceive of price-making in 
terms of an institution other than the market; as a group 
they are little aware of the hazards to their interests in the 

shift to authorization control. Accordingly it is business 
_ which is the prime mover in an effort to circumvent “the 
evils of competition,” and the trend is towards a public 
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Codes Providing for Prices Fixed by Authority 


The following codes provide for some form of price-fixing either 
wholly, or in part, by the administrator or other agency. 


Petroleum: President may prescribe base price for gasoline (to 
be used in formula setting price of crude), and may revise the 
formula, or add additional formulae relative to the wholesaling or 
retailing of petroleum and its products. (Code Ill, 6). 


Bituminous Coal: Minimum fair market price to be established 
in the various consuming districts by representative ‘market 
agencies,’ or where none such exist, by the Code authority. 


Cleaners & Dyers: Code authority to establish fair and reason- 
able minimum wholesale and retail prices by regions and/or local 
areas. 


Cigar Containers: Code authority to determine and establish 
minimum prices (but to be based upon uniform cost system). 


Malleable Iron: Board of Directors to determine “fair and rea- 
sonable costs,’’ to be used as minimum-price base. 


Retail Trade: Trade authority to set allowance for actual store 
labor, to be included in selling price. 


Retail Jewelry: Same as above. 


Lumber & Timber Products: Code authority to establish mini- 
mum prices f. 0. b. mill, to protect cost of production and with 
regard to other factors, such as competition with other products. 


Minimum to be based upon such cost of production as in Code 
Xara: ‘ 


Iron & Steel: Member's quoted and billed price to be his “base 
price” (not qualified) plus basing rail freight, and extras and de- 
ductions at uniform rates as approved by the Board of Directors. 
If the Board finds any member’s base price ‘‘unfair, having regard 
to cost of production,” it may require that a new price be filed, or 
set one itself, but not higher than the lowest approved base price 
of any member. 


Reinforcing Materials: Provisions similar to above. 


Machine Tool Distributing: Individual manufacturer's pub- 
lished prices to govern. 


Prescribed by the Code: Petroleum and Oil Burner, price of 
burner service set in code. Petroleum, prices for sale of marketing 
equipment set. Crushed Stone, Sand, etc., minimum price base is 
set as prime plant cost, plus 10 percent. 


control established for the maintenance of minimum prices. 

It may well be sound policy—as an aspect of a program 
for making industries orderly—to embark upon the un- 
charted adventure into price-control in industries which are 
not to be treated as public utilities. But the shift in price- 
making is of vital importance to all the parties to the indus- 
try—managers, investors, laborers, and consumers—and 
ought not to be undertaken without full account of the 
interests of each. The proposed control seems likely to take 
a form at present rather vaguely characterized as ‘“‘the 
self-regulation of the industry.” It seems elementary that 
the word “‘industry”’ is not limited to the business men, who 
in a fiduciary capacity, direct individual enterprises, but 
comprehends all the parties, including laborers and con- 
sumers, who have a stake in the industry. These are the 
parties who, under competition and with the market as the 
agency of direction, make up the industry; these are the 
parties who in public policy have always been understood 
to be concerned. As against custom, tradition, and prece- 
dent, the burden of proof is upon those who wish to give to 
the word a narrower definition. 
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In a shift from the market to a board as the agency of 
price-making, the problem of the consumer is simple and 
clear-cut. He cannot afford to barter the safeguards which 
he possesses under competitive arrangements for less than 
an equivalent. He is one of two parties to a bargain about 
the production and sale of goods. He has enjoyed, and should 
possess, equal authority with the seller in determining the 
conditions of sale. To accept less than this would be the 
sacrifice of a right which it has been the intent of public 
policy to invest in the consumer. 

The meaning of this in the formulation and administra- 
tion of codes for the government of industries is simple and 
clear-cut. A code is a statement of the conditions under 
which there are to be produced a line of goods which are 
intended for the use of the consumer. The concern of a code 
is with conditions of production which directly or indirectly 
find expression in the price of an article. It, therefore, seems 
obvious that the consumer should from its very inception 
participate in the formulation of every code. The consumer 
should, as surely, have equal representation with the pro- 
ducers upon every board which makes policies which directly 
or indirectly help to determine service, quality, or price. 

To leave the consumer, unrepresented, as was contem- 
plated in the schedule of oil prices, is to allow the terms of a 
contract to be made by one of the parties. The legal right 
of the consumer to refuse to buy is not even an option if the 
commodity is an essential. The power to fix prices, as has 
been said by the highest court in the land, carries with it 
the power to fix unreasonable prices, and that is intolerable 
to the spirit of our government. A combination of producers 
to fix the price of their own product, even if it be legally 
sanctioned, is nonetheless in essence what it has always been 
in policy and at law, “‘a conspiracy against the public.” 

In considering consumer representation it is not sufficient 
to assure that government administrations supervising an 
industry, and acting in a semi-judicial and semi-executive 
capacity, can also perform the function of consumers’ repre- 
sentative in a bargaining process. In establishing price and 
determining quality, an administrator is placed in a false 
position if he is expected to act as a mediator between the 
parties at interest in an industry—workers, managers, in- 
vestors, and consumers—and at the same time to act as 
advocate of one of the parties at interest, whether consumers, 
workers, investors or managers. Experience indicates that 
in the effort to bring agreement between industrialists and 
laborers, an administrator is all too likely to overlook the 
interest of the consumer. Only as consumer representation 
is made direct and independent of the executive-judicial 
function can the balance of interests be maintained and the 
mediator perform his office in the interests of all groups. 


c 


The Practical Problem 


pees IXING is an experiment which may not succeed. 
It could be argued that it is in the interests of the con- 
sumer to allow such schemes to meet wreck because of their 
own weaknesses. At best such a venture is beset by many 
difficulties and attended by countless hazards. 

The fixing of prices must meet a very large number of 
conditions. The petroleum proposal involved, not the fixing 
of a single price, but of a schedule of prices of a product at 
various stages of the technological process which turns crude 
oil into gasoline. The price of crude, the wholesale price, 
the retail price, must be adjusted and be kept adjusted to 
each other. The schedule must take into account differen- 
tials in quality, markets, freight rates, and the prices of 
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competing fuels. It must be made sensitive to changes in 
technology and responsive to market conditions. 

It is not apparent that price-fixing is the appropriate 
remedy for the evil at which it is directed. In this instance, 
it will be seen, the whole incentive towards “the pegging 
of the price”’ comes from the pressure of an output too large 
to be sold at prices satisfactory to the producers under 
current market conditions. If a restriction upon output can 
be contrived which will meet the double demand of reduc- 
ing surplus stocks and not unreasonably restricting produc- 
tion, the strain will be mitigated and price-making may be 
quite confidently left to the market. But if the capacity of 
the industry is not reduced, an intolerable weight will be 
imposed upon prices arbitrarily held above the market 
level. The high price, satisfactory as it may be as an ab- 
straction, will not insure sale of the total product. The re- 
sult may well be a disorderly competition against which the 
schedule of fixed prices cannot stand. 

In any event an attempt at price-fixing will create a 
police problem of great magnitude. In the competition 
which is sure to persist, oil will be offered at less than 
scheduled price, and an authority must spy out the offenders 
and put a stop to the illegal practices. If the provisions are 
firmly enforced, ingenuity will suggest clever ways of 
evasion; and one crop of ways of getting around the code 
will hardly be outlawed before another will appear in its 
place. It is unthinkable to entrust to the officials in an 
industry the police power of the state; and as yet the govern- 
ment does not possess the resources or the personnel for 
such a task. 

It is easy to continue the catalogue of the hazards which 
lie in store for the policy of price-fixing; but the samples 
given will indicate their nature, if not their number. As is 
usually true, the public has a short tolerance of a social 
experiment, and the continuance of a policy depends to no 
small extent upon the success of the initial venture. But even 
if oil prices should stay pegged, the policy may still be 
unsound. If prices are advanced faster than the purchasing 
power of consumers is increased, the result will be to intro- 
duce an element of instability into an economic order 
already out of equilibrium and to throw an additional 
hazard in the way of the recovery program. 

It may well be, in fact it looks rather likely that, we shall 
have to resort to the device of price-fixing in an attack upon 
economic disorder. But it is not a fool-proof weapon; its 
delicate use must always be attended by serious risks. As an 
instrument of order it is potentially too valuable to be 
discarded before its possibilities can be known. For this 
reason, a public policy which is far larger than a concern 
with the oil industry demands that it be given a chance 
where there is a fair prospect of success. To assess its possi- 
bilities in terms of this ill-considered and badly organized 
effort to peg oil prices is to condemn it in advance. 


The Constructive Attack 


e all of this there is no desire to condemn as a policy 
price-fixing. It is merely insisted that price-fixing should 
be undertaken under conditions which give a fair promise 
of success and in the interest of all the parties whom it con- 
cerns. The price, whether made in the market or by a board, 
is still the most important term in what is essentially a 
bargain between makers and users of goods. In the shift 
from the market to a board in the making of prices, the 
dévice of checks and balances is to be replaced by a system 
of standards, to safeguard consumers. (Continued on page 95) 


WE MUST RUB THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LAMP 


BY FRED HENDERSON 


NE of the most interesting things that I saw at Chi- 
cago was the exhibit put on at the Century of 
Progress by the Agricultural Department of your 

federal government. It set out what agricultural research is 
doing to overcome the obstructions, the natural deficiencies, 
with which your farmers have to contend. There were large- 
scale models of grasshoppers, locusts, boll weevils and other 
insect pests, and the exhibit showed what is being done to 
study their life habits and to combat their destructiveness. 
Other sections portrayed the study of soils and the applica- 
tion of fertilizers to overcome natural infertility and exhaus- 
tion. There were many other things of a like nature, includ- 
ing a wonderful display of appliances for reducing the 
human drudgery necessary to secure this ever-increasing 
abundance from the land. Sane, scientific, splendid work: 
all devoted to giving man a more and more ensured mas- 
tery over natural resources and natural difficulties; giving to 
every square yard of cultivated soil and to every hour of 
human time devoted to the service of production, an en- 
larged output of the world’s essential requirements. 

And then, you know, after all this splendid effort to make 
and create, to enlarge supplies, and to liberate human life 
from drudgery in enlarging them: when you get the in- 
creased yield and the greater fruitfulness, you proceed to 
plough it in, to burn it, to dump it into the sea as if it were 
a curse instead of a blessing to mankind. If that is what we 
produce things for, one wonders whether it would not be 
better and more fitting to let the locust and the weevil get on 
with the job in the first instance. They, rather than the 
maker and creator instinct in mankind, would seem to be 
the forces cooperating with our economic system. 

With every such action of destruction, it is not merely the 
crops that are being ploughed in. It is our research; the 
quality in human life for which our mentality of making and 
creating stands; our purpose in life which is being ploughed 
under and destroyed, despised and rejected of men. To 
those of us who share that purpose, finding in it the inspira- 
tion and direction of all our activities, the times in which we 
live are difficult and unhappy. For we cannot but be con- 
scious of this insistent thwarting and obstruction, of the 
presence in the econ- 
omy of the world of 
some power which 
steadily turns our 
work aside from its 
fulfillment in human 
life. Stripped of all 
its non-essentials, the 
present economic 
confusion is the same 
thing everywhere. 
What it amounts to * 
is simply this—that 
the peoples of the 
world are being dis- 
abled from getting 
into use and con- 
sumption the things 
they all need, and 
which they can pro- 


Stevens Institute of Technology recently celebrated the semi- 
centennial of the graduation of Frederick L. Taylor—founder 
of scientific management, which in its research and experimen- 
tation has matched mechanical invention in letting genii out of 
the lamp of our industrial civilization. At the closing session 
of the Taylor Society, held concurrently, the speaker was an 
English engineer, as definitely a forerunner in the field of 
consumption as the American was in that of production. 
Long before the New Deal or Technocracy, his Economic 
Consequences of Power Production passed from hand to hand 
among our economists and engineers. He has spent some 
weeks in the United States and this is the first of several 
articles on his impressions and his revolutionary philosophy 


duce quite readily and plentifully. Our need for them is 
urgent, our power of producing them is ample, but for some 
reason we are having to do without them. 

And yet we know, do we not, with that ineradicable con- 
fidence in the ultimate sanity of things which is instinctive in 
the maker and creator, we know that as against this disable- 
ment, this destructive tendency, it is our outlook and spirit 
which has the promise and the potency of man’s future in it. 
There is in all this some profound reversal of the sane pur- 
pose to which human activities should be applied. Clearly 
the end to which the existing economic procedure is di- 
rected is not ours. It is in irreconcilable conflict with our 
aim, which is creative; the assertion of the human spirit in 
an ever increasing sovereignty over the secrets of life; the 
subjugation of nature to human requirements, so that man- 
kind may have life and have it more abundantly. 


THESE current economics, in the results that come of 

them, are in the same category as the natural obstructions 
and calamities we are seeking to overcome. ‘They thwart and 
destroy. They are the allies of the pests, the floods, the in- 
fertilities and insufficiencies in nature, which we strive to 
render impotent against mankind. We should study and 
examine them as we would study and examine any other 
pest or calamity or refractoriness in nature, with a view to 
mastering them and rendering them in turn impotent against 
human life. What we are dealing with is a procedure in 
economics which is deeply rooted in the social structure of 
the world, outside of whose framework of established pro- 
cedure neither the classes that suffer nor the classes that 
profit by our economic confusions can possibly take the con- 
duct of their individual lives and businesses. No man can 
make a change in social structure, or in the procedure which 
that structure necessitates, as a private change in his own 
affairs. The thing goes much deeper than that. It involves a 
coordinated effort at social reconstruction; and for such 
changes the first essential is an intelligent and widespread 
understanding of the facts. 

What I have to put to you is that we have been born into 
an age in which the governing conditions of the struggle of 
mankind with nature 
for survival and the 
enlargement of life 
have been quite fun- 
damentally changed; 
so changed as to 
make a new social 
structure, related to 
the new conditions of 
the struggle, impera- 
tive if we are ever to 
live comfortably 
again. Up till quite 
recent times, the gov- 
erning factor in our 
human economy was 
that the measure and 
the limit of human 
production was the 
physical energy of 
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human bodies. If you could go back in history even so short a 
period as two to three centuries and watch the people of that 
day at their work, you would observe that the only tools 
they were using were such simple, primitive ones as the 
spade and the axe, the saw and the hammer. The defining 
characteristic of these tools was that they could be put and 
kept in operation by the power of a man’s arm, or by the 
kindred power of the muscular energy of the few animals he 
had tamed to his service. Upon that fact—the fact of the 
muscular energy of living bodies operating as the physical 
energy of production and as 
the measure of output—every 
economic system in human 
history through all the ages 
down to our own was based. 

We have been born into an 
age in which there has been 
an explosive upheaval of all 
these limitations on human 
production. We speak of the 
period of this industrial revo- 
lution as the Machine Age. 
But I put it to you that that is not a true definition. The ma- 
chine is only a secondary and a derivative thing. Man has 
always been a tool-using and a tool-inventing creature up to 
the limit of his knowledge of power with which to put and 
keep the tool in operation. The revolutionary thing—the 
thing which has completely changed the conditions of our 
struggle with nature for sustenance and put us into an en- 
tirely new relationship to production, is the substitution for 
human physical energy (as the physical energy of production 
and as the measure of output) of new, gigantic, tireless, 
nonhuman physical energies. We have discovered that the 
natural resources of the world, from which all the satisfac- 
tions of human life have to be drawn, include not only the 
materials which have to be shaped into usable forms for us, 
but also the powers which can do the shaping with an effec- 
tiveness and upon a scale almost infinitely greater than has 
ever before been possible in human history. While men were 
dependent upon their own energies for shaping natural re- 
sources into usable commodities, the flow of output from 
their labors was pitifully meager. Today, for every hour of 
human time devoted to the service of production—devoted 
to it in the form of supervision of the operation of our new 
powers—the flow of output for human satisfactions is any- 
thing up to a thousand times greater than has ever before re- 
sulted from any hour given to production in all the ages of 
mankind down to our own. 

The world has been carried, almost at a stride, out of the 
immemorial ages of scarcity and penury into a new age of 
almost incredible plenty. We have passed into a new era in 
human history, wholly different from anything in previous 
human experience; a new age in which there is no longer 
any natural reason whatever why any human need should 
go unsupplied or any human life be without its ample satis- 
factions. What it means is nothing less than this: that so far 
as our powers of production are concerned, the problem of 
poverty is completely solved. ! 

But it is only too painfully obvious that there is an artificial 
problem of poverty due to the pitiful ineffectiveness of our 
devices for getting those supplies and resources into use. 
Such poverty is merely human stupidity and mismanage- 
ment. In the midst of all this real and discernible abundance, 
I have seen decent-looking men in your great cities raking 
over garbage-dumps for crusts. I have seen the shanties on 


“There is not the least hope in looking for remedies for our 
present maladjustments by trying to devise schemes for 
ensuring work and steady employment for the displaced 
people. That is clean contrary to the discernible purpose of 
our new production powers. What they offer to us is not 
more employment, but more leisure: the release of the world’s 
life from drudgery. And they do not merely offer leisure 
and abundance. By the very law of their nature, if we use 
them at all, they force leisure and abundance upon us.” 


February 1934 


the banks of the Mississippi at St. Louis, where a population 
of resourceless people have built kennels for themselves out 
of river debris in which even a dog ought not to be housed. 
And what is even more significant than such dramatic 
spectacles, I have seen over wide districts of America the 
cultural services which it has been your pride to establish 
and foster, sinking into paralysis: seen the little one-room 
schools with their little belfries in the remoter rural areas 
closing down, seen the great libraries in your cities unable to 
add a single new book to the cultural opportunities of their 
citizens for a couple of years 
past. 

What, then, is it which is 
thus disabling us from passing 
our known and discernible 
abundance into the life stream 
of full usage and enjoyment? 
What is happening with you is 
happening, in more or less 
degree, with most of the coun- 
tries of the earth. Such a uni-— 
versal and identical trouble 
clearly cannot be of merely local or national origin, a mere 
accident of mismanagement in the political affairs of this or 
that country. Quite obviously, what it indicates is some basic 
want of adjustment between production and the facilities 
provided for usage and consumption; a maladjustment 
which is common to the social structure and the economic 
life of all the suffering peoples. 

Will you forgive me if I am arrogant enough to believe 
that the answer to this riddle in the life of the world is really 
quite simple and plain if only men would seek for the answer 
in the scientific way? That is to say, if they would leave their 
passions and interests out of it, and look at the facts, as any 
technician would look at a mechanism which has got out of 
adjustment, with a view to discovering where the maladjust- 
ment is. The whole thing seems to me to be just such a tech- 
nician’s problem, and a careful scrutiny of the facts as to the — 
economic consequences of power production affords, I think, 
all the data necessary for making the readjustment. 


Vee power production does is to give us goods and 
services by the measure of other powers than the time- 
energy measure of the human services rendered in produc- 
tion. We get from it an immensely increased flow of all the 
things we need with less and less usage of human time-service 
for every unit of output. But our distributive economy still 
remains essentially unchanged and unadjusted to these new 
conditions, an economy which gives to the working mass of 
mankind no right whatever to use or consume even a sus- 
tenance ration of this plenty except by rendering the time- 
energy services which the producing system no longer re- 
quires and cannot utilize. 

As a direct result of this failure to bring our distributive 
procedure into accord with our new producing procedure, 
over a hundred millions of the world’s people—bread- 
winners and their dependents—stand today, according to 
the latest estimate of the League of Nations, scrapped, un- 
utilizable, superfluous to the producing requirements of the 
world. Therefore, within our anachronism of a distributive 
system they stand disabled as customers for our output, 
without any recognized or accredited right to share in the 
use and consumption of our abundance. We have to burn or 
plough in the goods for which this system distributes no 
purchasing power. 
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Apart from the widespread human tragedy of it, is there 
any technician whose instincts do not revolt against such an 
attempt to run the car of civilization with all its engines, its 
producing powers, full out, and its brakes jammed hard on 
distribution so as to prevent any transmission of that power 
into a movement of human advance? Is it any wonder that, 
with such an internal friction of purposes, the whole machine 
should break down? 

There is, I think, not the least hope in looking for remedies 
for this maladjustment by trying to devise schemes for ensur- 
ing work and steady employ- 
ment for the displaced people. 
That is clean contrary to the 
discernible purpose of our new 
production powers. What they 
offer to us is not more employ- 
ment, but more leisure: the 
release of the world’s life 
from drudgery. And they do 
not merely offer leisure and 
abundance to us. They cannot 
work to any other end. By the 
very law of their nature, if we use them at all, they force 
leisure and abundance upon us. That is what they are for, 
and they can do no other. 

Now, leisure and abundance are great and good gifts 
which a sane race of people should be able to take sanely and 
to use for the purposes of a general cultural life. But if we do 
not choose so to receive them, nonetheless we are compelled 
to receive them in some fashion so long as we use these 
power methods in production. And so we get the leisure 
forced upon us as resourceless unemployment, and—unless 
we cease producing and work below the capacity of our new 
powers—we get abundance as congested stocks for which 
there is no available market. These great powers cannot be 
used for the narrow purposes of a class society without thus 
turning into curses and disasters the great and good gifts 
of which they might be the carriers to the life of all 
mankind. 

And if you will look, with any penetrative scrutiny at all, 
at this distributive procedure which in this way persistently 
thwarts our hopes of the enlargement of human life, the 
secret of the maladjustment stands revealed clearly enough. 
Our earliest knowledge of man reveals him as a nomadic 
savage living in a sort of primitive communism. But as a 
more settled habit of life began to appear, that primitive 
communism faded out and gave rise to a new sort of social 
structure altogether. And for a very plain and obvious rea- 
son. It was an age of scarcity; of meager returns for the un- 
remitting labor of men in their struggle with nature for sus- 
tenance; and in the world’s ages of scarcity, communism, 
while it would have meant equality, would only have meant 
an equality of drudgery and of hard and bare living. 

But there are other things in human life than drudgery. 
There are desires and impulses in human nature that began 
to manifest themselves at a very early stage in human de- 


**Now leisure and abundance are great and good gifts which a 
sane race of people should be able to take sanely and to use 
for the purpose of a general cultural life. But if we do not 
choose so to receive them, nonetheless we are compelled to re- 
ceive them in some fashion so long as we use these power meth- 
ods in production. And so we get the leisure forced upon us as 
resourceless unemployment, and—unless we cease producing 
and work below the capacity of our new powers—we get the 
abundance as congested stocks for which there is no market.” 
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velopment; reachings out toward a higher cultural life. And 
in the ages of scarcity, no release of the general life of man- 
kind from drudgery into a life of cultural opportunity was 
possible. It was imperative, if the physical basis of life was to 
be kept supplied, that the mass of men should be engaged in 
continuous labor. The escape from that doom of drudgery 
was only possible for the few, and only for them in one way: 
the way of securing control and command over the lives and 
labor of the mass of their fellow-men. 

The new structure of society for the purpose of such be- 
ginnings of human cultural 
life was therefore a class struc- 
ture. Whether by the crude 
form of slavery or by the more 
refined form of property sys- 
tems which controlled the 
working community’s oppor- 
tunities to live, the door of 
escape from the common lot of 
drudgery was opened for the 
few. It was a social structure 
which arose under conditions 
of scarcity, was entirely related to such conditions, and 
served a real purpose in human cultural development as 
the then only available means of fostering it. 

What power production has done is to give us slaves other 
than human to do our drudgery for us, and to enable us to 
make a general liberation of life into cultural opportunity. 
The old unhappy class breach has become obsolete. Man- 
kind need no longer be divided against itself in that 
way. The attempt to perpetuate, in this new world of 
plenty, the old device of the ages of scarcity, is no longer 
possible without bringing our civilization to catastrophe. 
The leisure and the abundance which are the inevitable 
consequences of power production cannot be distributed by 
the old scarcity-age procedure. What the new powers are 
demanding from us, in all the confusion and demoralization 
of life that they inflict upon us so long as we do not comply 
with the demand, is a new distributive system adjusted to 
their requirements of leisure and abundance. 


IMLY as yet, but with a steadily growing clarity, this 
purpose is shaping itself in the minds of men as the dis- 
cernible purpose of civilization under the changed condi- 
tions of production. That the detailed planning for it is as 
yet crude and makeshift; that most of the conceptions of it 
are like the conceptions of things only half seen in the shad- 
ows of the hour before the full dawn; that in the actual event 
it will probably take shape other than our present crude 
perceptions of it; that many processes of trial and error, of 
experiment and failure, will mark its development—all that 
is probably true enough. But nonetheless it is to this new 
conception ot human life and human relationships that the 
compelling consequences of power production are shaping 
—and in their essential character must shape—the life of the 
world. 


Next month Survey Graphic, following through on its interpretation of the New 
Deal, will publish a staff article on the Federal Employment Service—the swift 
projection of the country-wide re-employment service and the federal-state plan 
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DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


OF CORKS, AND THE LATE DIPLODOCUS 


In a serious way. No, not for the sake of what was 

in bottles; he was no distinguished bottle-emptier; 
often there was no bottle; cork is used for many purposes 
other than bottle-stoppers. He had not been especially 
interested in corks; they were nothing in his personal, social 
or professional life; neither he nor any of his family or friends 
was in the cork or the bottling business. In the beginning, 
he simply was seized by an urge to collect something. 
Other fields—autographs, stamps, coins, cigar-bands, 
butterflies, fossils, theater programs, hotel and banquet- 
menus, antiques, pictures and so on—were occupied. He 
invented, so to say, a domain theretofore virgin to collectors. 
He became, so far as I know, the amateur of that subject, 
amassing doubtless the greatest collection of corks in the 
world. 

He could—anyway he said he could—salvage a fragment 
of cork from the seashore, or the gutter, and at a glance 
surmise its origin; whether it was a true specimen from the 
evergreen oak, Quercus suber, of southern Europe, Spain, 
Portugal or northern Africa, or was from Russian birch, the 
cork-elm, or some other tree. He could educe amazingly 
(if you believed him) the history of its use; whether for a 
life-preserver, a floor-covering, an artificial limb, or a 
magnum of champagne. For aught I know, he might have 
smelled out the name and address of a dependable boot- 
legger; but I never heard of any practical use or value en- 
suing from his researches, nor that he reflected upon the 
geographical, historical, social or economic implications 
of the cork industry. He simply collected corks. I do not 
remember his name; I don’t know what became of his 
collection, or of him. - 


C)™: I met a man whose hobby was collecting corks. 


THER savants collect and play with statistics. The 
passion for enumerating and juggling with figures and 
tabulations seems to be endemic in the human mind, to- 
gether with vast admiration and credulity on the part of 
the folk who have no aptitude themselves but bow downand 
worship anything in the way of a table or a graph. The output 
of such is enormous and increasing. The other day I heard 
of a candidate for a doctor’s degree who devoted immense 
labor to tabulating the one, two, three-syllabled and even 
more sesquipedalian verbs in the works of Shakespeare. 
Long ago we learned the number of letters, words, sentences, 
verses in the King James version of the English Bible; still 
remains, so far as I know, the momentous task of enumerat- 
ing those in the Hebrew and Greek texts, but any day we 
may wake up and -find a doctorial thesis supplying that 
dire lack. 

Usually these researches flower in more or less profound 
conclusions, some of them important if true, some true but 
unimportant, others neither true nor important. Everybody 
has heard of the three classes of lies: plain lies, damned lies, 
and statistics. Anyway, the main trouble ‘with much of 
what passes for statistics, and even assuming their complete- 
ness and accuracy in themselves, is that so much depends 
upon the point of view and intent of the manipulator. 
Almost always, from acquaintance with the author, you 
could guess in advance what the conclusions would be. To 


one challenging him with so-called statistics and the adage, 
“Figures will not lie,’ I once heard Carroll D. Wright 
retort, “Oh, yes they will! And what’s more, liars will figure!” 

Remember the seers of old, who facing north declared of 
good omen signs manifesting on their right, of evil those 
appearing on their left. Which was well enough but for 
those other seers who faced south and from like data 
prognosticated vice versa. Facing toward any point of the 
compass and from any and all kinds of data, Madison Grant 
for instance will “prove” the existence and ineffable 
superiority of his mythical Great Nordic Race; the Nazis 
will convict the Jews of anything from Hell to High Water. 
Professor Warren, still of the Roosevelt Brain Trust, relies 
upon the same statistics as Dr. Sprague who jumped, fell 
or was pushed therefrom; yet they prognosticate to opposite 
effect. When statisticians fall out, what is the bewildered 
layman to do? 

The really mischievous figurers are not the wilfully 
distorting liars, nor those scientifically honest students who 
with impeccable intent amass figures more or less useful to 
those who know how to interpret them; nor yet the mere 
purposeless cork and bug collectors; but those secondary, 
hearsay quoters who find figures or conclusions, or both, 
grist for their own mills, 


hee remarks are provoked by the pean of joy arising 
in militaristic circles over the paper read just now before 
the American Academy for the Advancement of Science, 
by Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin and Lieut.-Gen. N. N. Golovin, 
of the Harvard University department of sociology. Curi- 
ously enough, both are Russians (not Communists— 
anything but!), and General Golovin was once a member of 
the General Staff of the old Imperial Russian Army. 
Professor Sorokin was imprisoned three times under the 
Czarist rule as a dangerous radical and three under the 
Soviets as a dangerous reactionary. He at one time served 
in the middle of the road as secretary to Kerensky. These 
gentlemen gathered data designed to exhibit quantitatively 
the hitherto seemingly incurable war-habit of the peoples 
of Europe and Russia, as displayed in each century begin- 
ning with the twelfth. 

Their statistical technique was to assign numerical values 
to various contributing factors, such as number of nations 
involved, size of participating armies, ratio of losses, dura- 
tion of conflict. From these they derived an “index number”’ 
representing each of the recorded wars during the millennium 
covered by their study. Duly manipulating these numbers 
they arrived at the dismal summation that there has been 
an increase, not only absolute but geometrically accelerating, 
from the twelfth century, when the index number was 
figured at 2.7, through 519.4 in the seventeenth, 567.5 in 
the eighteenth, to the staggering explosion of 13,736.0 in the 
World War of the twentieth. That war, one is (or is he?) 
astounded to learn, was not merely the biggest, but bigger 
than all the previous wars put together. There was, for some 
reason not clearly apparent, a disconcerting slump to 318.9 
in the nineteenth century, breaking the sequence of 200 
years. But never mind a little thing like that. The exhibit 
as a whole, in the opinion of these figurers, 
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. . . refutes the theories that war tends to disappear with the 
progress of civilization. It means also that the commendable hopes 
that war will disappear in the near future is based on nothing 
more than wishes and the belief in miracles. 


It is fair to say that at the outset they claimed to have 
achieved only ‘“‘rough preliminary approximations.’’ Also, 
they failed to find any marked cycle, trend or periodicity 
in the occurrence of wars, though there might be some 
suspicion of such in the history of Germany, Italy and 
Russia. This trendless, erratic oscillation in the recurrence 
and intensity of war, they opine, probably will continue 
indefinitely. Surely, anything that ‘‘always has been” or 
“never was” must continue so forever. 

The logic of it is inexorable, however heart-sickening. 
Wars have happened and must continue to happen if-and- 
when they do and God knows why or how much. Despite 
“civilization,” whatever that may mean. These gentlemen 
have (almost) proved, by “roughly approximate” data 
from a relatively small part of the earth, not only that in a 
few minutes or years or decades (barring the possibility of 
another slump like that of the white-livered nineteenth 
century), we must have a bigger, better and more inclusive 
war; but that thereafter ad infinitum there impends beyond 
hope an endless series of wars. Increasing in size and in- 
tensity, each as the square or cube or nth or what-have-you 
power of the one before if not of all previous ones put to- 
gether. At the best and last of it there will be left only one 
person in the world, and he doubtless mortally wounded, 
gassed and infected with some as yet undiscovered germ- 
disease scattered by “the enemy” if not by himself. And 
then, with some remaining primordial cell—or pair of 
lemurs surviving the subhuman struggle infinitely older 
than war—the Cosmic Process hitherto supposedly crowned 
in human intelligence will have to start all over again! 
Nothing can be done about it, of course, any more than 
could be done about other things that got worse and worse, 
bigger and bigger, such as diphtheria, smallpox and typhoid 
fever; piracy, slavery, duelling, kidnapping . . . and the 
Diplodocus. Don’t forget the Diplodocus. 


OGIC is indeed inexorable. It is the mathematics of think- 
ing. But as in other use of mathematics, let any factor 
be erroneous or inadequate, any fact alleged untrue, half- 
true or misinterpreted, any vital consideration ignored; 
or the process as a whole weighted by preconceived notions 
or based upon false assumption—thereupon the more perfect 
the logic the more inevitable is an erroneous or inadequate 
conclusion. From where I sit, this portentous study is subject 
to all of these compunctions—even though it arrives at a 
generalization surprising nobody. Any schoolboy knows 
that the World War made all previous wars look like thirty 
cents and that another one will be more inclusive and more 
devastating by very reason of the increased efficiency of 
mechanism, One need not trouble about the fact that the 
United States, a wholly new factor in the territorial purview 
of the study, added enormously as it were from outside to 
the statistical set-up of the World War as compared with 
other wars; that the ratios would have been altered sub- 
stantially by including other territories—Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, the Balkans, Turkey, to say nothing of the Far 
East. This is in the nature of quibbling; there can be no 
doubt of the enormous acceleration in the magnitude and 
intensity of war. 
The hole in the argument, it seems to me, through which 
one can drive a coach-and-four, an automobile, or a Zep- 
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pelin, is that it fails to afford any definition of “‘civiliza- 
tion”; or, assuming one, leaves us to speculate, whether this 
progression was because or in spite of civilization, and ignores 
the increasing effort of intelligence to contrive means other 
than war. It is not long since flood and pestilence were seen 
by all men as judgments of heaven. Some yet living can 
remember when mitigation by anesthetics of the pains of 
childbirth was seriously opposed as defiance of the Primal 
Curse. Such attitudes passed and are passing. So are atti- 
tudes of complacency toward war; they would go faster 
but for the professional soldiers and the stupidity of politi- 
ciaris and fact-jugglers who fail to look at underlying causes 
or to recognize the realities of progress. Professor Sorokin 
and General Golovin have themselves however inadvert- 
ently set forth the very reason why war must come to an 
end through its own increasing magnitude. 


ONSIDER the Diplodocus, once triumphantly crowning 
the scale of land-animal size. And this, from the Wells- 
Huxley Science of Life: 

The weight of an animal’s bones will have to go up faster than 
its total weight if its limbs are to continue to support it. The bones 
of Swift’s Brobdingnagians would have snapped if they had been 
mere enlarged-scale models of normal men and women... . 
Efficiency of circulatory, supporting, digestive and excretory 
organs—all are needed for any great size to be attained. 

War has about reached the point of being too big for 
its bones, its digestive and excretory organs, as well as for 
the available supply of nutriment. Intensely practical is the 
question: Who is going to pay for the “‘next war”? It is said 
to have cost something like $300,000 in the last one, for 
ammunition alone, to kill one soldier. Where are Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, Japan—not to mention Great 
Britain; this doesn’t apply to Finland!—going to get the 
money, or the credit, to sustain them in any large-scale war? 
From their own people? They haven’t got it, and that spells 
swift revolution. From the United States? Aside from our 
being fairly involved in our own prodigious deficits, actual 
and prospective (to which they, by the way, largely con- 
tributed), they haven’t yet paid for the last one. Like the 
farmer declining to accept another promissory note in lieu 
of cash, we already have “‘plenty of readin’ matter.” 

Just because all but the lunatics know that militarism 
is suicidal folly, that another great war would know no 
victor and would wreck the world, the real statesmen 
everywhere, frightened by the many menacing signs con- 
fronting them, are anxiously seeking to salvage that new 
element, ignored by Sorokin and Golovin because non- 
existent anywhere in their material, namely, positive inter- 
national cooperation. This is why they cling to the League of 
Nations, despite its flaws and failures, as the only bulwark 
of world peace. This is why so immense importance attaches 
to President Roosevelt’s epoch-making Wilson anniversary 
address to our Latin-American neighbors, definitely dis- 
claiming right or intention to preside over their affairs and 
promising broad cooperation in aid of world welfare. 

So-o-0-0-0, as my ever cheerful friend Ed Wynn puts it, 
I commend to these doleful prognosticators the revision, 
not of their ‘‘approximations”’ but of their primary assump- 
tions and question-begging conclusions; and candid facing 
of the real point involved in and broad upon the face of their 
own findings: regardless of any ethical considerations, or 
“commendable hopes” of dreamers with nineteenth- 
century psychology, hasn’t war about reached the end of its 
long, long rope? 


LETTERS & LIFE—EDITED BY LEON WHIPPLE 


MARY PARKER FOLLETT 


BY EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


I have ever known: she saw meanings where others 

saw only words; she felt beauties where others per- 
ceived only objects; and she derived faith from experiences 
which seemed to others ill-omened. Like so many sensitive 
personalities, she suffered almost incessantly from .bodily 
pains. Her death came suddenly as the consequence of an 
operation on December 18, and this sad event seems to me 
also a symbol of her organic sensitiveness. 

Mary Follett belongs to the high tradition of New England 
philosophic thought. She might have stepped easily into 
the Concord circle where her keen insights would have stim- 
ulated the reflections of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, Bronson Alcott, and Ellery Channing. But she was 
at home also in the intellectual circles of contemporary 
Cambridge. There was in her thought, as in that of all 
great thinkers, a timeless element: she was preoccupied with 
questions of quality rather than quantity, wholeness rather 
than parts, synthesis rather than dissection. As social phil- 
osopher she went straight toward that most perplexing 
problem, the persistent conflict between a willful individual- 
ism and a compulsive, although uncreative, collectivism. 

She saw clearly that future progress for man depended 
upon wider and deeper relatedness but she rejected all easy 
and superficial panaceas. She searched unceasingly for a 
valid formula of creative experience. Insofar as she assumed 
negative tasks, her attack was upon sentimental self-sacrifice, 
crowd-mindedness, privileged power, quantitative schemes, 
and naive conceptions of democracy. Her goal was true in- 
dividualism within the context of meaningful collectivism. 
“Not socialization of property, but socialization of the will 
is the true socialism”, she asserted. 

Three streams of thought emanated from Hegelian 
philosophy; two are easily specified, namely that which 
fortifies the arbitrary and absolute state and is currently 
revived in Fascist doctrines, and second, that which consti- 
tutes the major strand in the 
Marxian dialectic support- 
ing Communism. The mid- 
dle current remains less spe- 
cific and less definable since 
it points toward method 
rather than goal. Mary 
Follett belongs neither to 
the “right” nor the “left.” 
Like Marx, she believed 
that history (the social proc- 
ess) becomes realistic only 
when interpreted in terms 
of conflict; also, like Marx, 
she sought for syntheses on 
higher levels. But, unlike 
Karl Marx, she refused to 
believe that higher levels of 
synthesis could be achieved 
through the instrumentali- 
ties of force and coercion. 
Consequently she sought for 


Me FOLLETT wasthe most highly sensitized person 


Let us not be martyrs, 


man has ever submitted. 


That we are not free has been the most deadening fallacy to which 


No human relation should serve an anticipatory purpose. Every 
relation should be a freeing relation with the “purpose evolving. 


Whoever advocates compromise abandons the individual: the 
individual is to give up part of himself in order that some action may 
take place. The integrity of the individual is preserved only through 
integration—and the similarity in these words is not insignificant. 


Perhaps the most superficial of all views is that free-will consists in 
choice when an alternative is presented. But freedom by our 
definition is obedience to the law of one's own nature. My nature 
is of the whole: I am free, therefore, only when I choose that term 
in the alternative which the whole commands. | am not free when 
my acts are not “‘determined,”’ for in a sense they always are de- 
termined (freedom and determinism have not this kind of opposi- 
tion). | am free when I am creating. 


Who then are free? Those who win their freedom through fellow- 
ship.—Excerpts from The New State and from Creative Experience. 


methods of relating individuals to individuals through their 
necessary functions and in such manner as to increase power- 
with rather than power-over. 

Perhaps the most suitable title for her theory is integrative 
socialization. She saw possibilities for integrative experimen- 
tation in every form of social relatedness and consequently 
her illustrative material ranges from committees, neighbor- 
hood organizations, communities, legislative assemblies, in- 
dustrial management, the law, and farmers’ cooperatives to 
international relations. Although she illuminated each of 
these spheres of interest, it should be added that her major 
concern was industry; or rather industrial relations. During 
the last decade and a half her study was concentrated on the 
more subtle aspects of industrial control and management. 
In these areas she was not satisfied with mere theoretical 
pronouncements but considerable of her time was devoted 
to participation in actual experiments. 

Although her published work represents a consistent and 
cumulative development of thought, it also reveals a mind 
constantly growing in richness of content and fineness of 
perception. Those who wish to know her basic idea and to 
interpret it in terms of ongoing issues cannot neglect any of 
her works. (The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
1896, The New State, 1918, Creative Experience, 1924, 
Business Management as a Profession, 1927, and Psychologi- 
cal Foundations of Management, 1927. Longman’s.) 

Thus far, in this brief sketch, I have attempted to present 
a somewhat impersonal outline of Mary Follett’s contribu- 
tion to modern thought. There is, however, a personal side, 
namely her great gift to me. Herbert Croly was the first to 
recognize the fact that Mary Follett and I were dealing with 
a similar problem in the field of human affairs, and, with his 
quick insight, he brought us together. Before this collabo- 
rative project began we, together with Prof. Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, met at Miss Follett’s summer home in the hills 
near Putney, Vt., for a week of discussion. It seems to me now 
that this was the most excit- 
ing intellectual event of my 
total experience. 

Recently I have studied 
my notes of this three- 
cornered dialogue. I found 
that we three had set for 
ourselves a most ambitious 
program including such 
questions as: What is the 
nature of social conflict? 
What is the relation between 
the situation and the evolv- 
ing situation? How do pur- 
poses evolve? What is the re- 
lation between compromise 
and integration? To what 
extent does the emotional 
content of words impede 
human relationships? How 
do short-term and_ long- 
term interests come into 
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conflict? What is the nature of representativeness? What dis- 
tinctions need to be made between the leader and the 
expert? What relation does responsibility bear to the con- 
senting procedure? The list is much longer but the above 
will suffice to indicate the character of the problems which 
we confronted. 

The important fact to be registered concerning my in- 
debtedness to Mary Follett may be stated thus: She asked 
questions which led toward the future and hence revealed 
to me the prophetic nature of her thought; but she also 
pointed toward fundamental solutions, as distinguished from 
superficial opportunisms, and in this demonstrated her fine 
wisdom. 


Ten Months of Roosevelt 
“SN Aan REVOLUTION, by Ernest K. Lindley. Viking Press, 328 pp. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE NRA, With Supplements, The NRA Reporter. Federal 
Codes, Inc., 412 pages plus monthly supplements to Dec. 31, 1933, $4.50. 


LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE RECOVERY ACT, by Ordway Tead and 
Henry C. Metcalfe. Whittlesey House, 259 pp., $2. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT IN ACTION, by Earle 
Looker. John Day, 382 ph., $2.50. 


THE THIRD AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by Benson Y. Landis. Association 
Press, 156 pp., $1.75 cloth; $1 paper. 


THE FUTURE COMES—A STUDY OF THE NEW DEAL, by Charles A. Beard 
and George H. E. Smith. Macmillan. 198 pp. $1.75. 


OUR ECONOMIC REVOLUTION, by Arthur B. Adams. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 196 pp. $1.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT PROGRAM, by Cleveland Rodgers. Putnam, 275 pp., $2. 


A PRIMER OF ‘‘NEW DEAL” ECONOMICS, by George Frederick. The Business 
Bourse, 322 pp. $2. 


See oe OF RECOVERY, by Leonard P. Ayres. Macmillan, 189 pb. 


AMERICA SWINGS TO THE LEFT, by Alva Lee. Dodd, Mead, 186 pp. $1.50. 
IT’S UP TO THE WOMEN, by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Stokes, 263 pp. $1.25. 


GOVERNMENT IN A DEPRESSION, edited by Thomas H. Reed. 16 Radio Talks. 
University of Chicago Press, $1. 


THE THEORY OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by A. C. Pigou. Macmillan, 319 pp. $5. 
ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICA, by Bernard Fay. Litile Brown, 345 pp. $2.75. 


A SOCIALIST LOOKS AT THE NEW DEAL, by Norman Thomas. League for 
Industrial Democracy, 19 pp. (pamphlet), 10 cents. 
(All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic.) 


HE word “revolution”’ explicit or implicit in the titles of 

so many of these books dealing with our current economic 
situation is of course a misnomer—there has been no “‘revo- 
lution” in any real sense in this country since the year 1776. 
Even the Civil War was more of a revolution than is the 
New Deal,—a revolution being the supplanting of one 
social class by another in the control of the state. Never- 
theless nearly all these books have some value to those who 
would understand the troublous times in which we live. 

The publisher is undoubtedly right, for instance, in say- 
ing that Mr. Lindley knows President Roosevelt’s “mind 
and his record as intimately as anyone connected with the 
present administration.” As a seasoned and brilliant journal- 
ist, Mr. Lindley covered for The World Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration as governor of New York, and for The 
Herald-Tribune went with him throughout the presidential 
campaign and was transferred to Washington with him on 
March 4. His book confirms the statement that Mr. Lindley 
“had the material at his finger-tips—including much that 
has never been printed before.”’ But nowhere is there any 
indication that either a Roosevelt or any other kind of 
revolution has taken place. Quite the contrary. What ap- 
pears from this record is that Mr. Roosevelt is doing his very 
best to avert a revolution in this country, and to make capi- 
talism safe for America, and incidentally, for the rest of the 
capitalistic world. 

The Handbook of NRA, with its supplements, serves as a 
convenient and authentic compilation of all statutes, execu- 
tive orders, regulations, and official interpretations, along 
with the approved codes and their subsequent modifications, 
editorial introductions, and footnotes, relating to the means 
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In cabins of the Quarter streets of southern plantations, and 
along quiet roads, the descendants of slaves live as if the Civil 
War had never been. Their morals and manners and religion 
have been modified by contact with the white master, but his 
civilization and religion, passing through the crucible of their 
primitive nature, have come out something distinct and 
unique in American life. Two women, each distinguished in 
her own field for sympathetic portrayal of the Negro of the 
vestigial Old South, have made a record of these people that 
is fact illuminated by artistry. Their fine book is not only 
an account of interesting folkways but absorbing reading. 
ROLL, JORDAN, ROLL. Text by Julia Peterkin, photographs by Doris 


Ulmann. Robért O. Ballou. 251 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


by which this perhaps successful effort is being brought 
about. 

Tead’s ard Metcalfe’s volume about Labor Regulations 
under the Recovery Act is a practical manual for employers, 
executives of trade associations, and personnel managers. 
It also aims to make clearer to “‘all public-spirited citizens 
who want to learn how the labor provisions of the Act can 
most wisely be given effect.’ The authors anticipate a con- 
siderable development of “company unions.” But, contrary- 
wise, they also predict widespread ‘“‘collective bargaining 
dealings in the immediate future.” It is not quite clear just 
how both tendencies can be developed at one and the same 
time, and current events in the capital-labor world bear out 
only the latter of their prophecies. The authors recommend 
that employers ‘‘take the initiative in organizing formal 
relations with their workers on some other than a simon-pure 
individual-bargaining basis.” The unprejudiced reader will 
be apt to conclude that the message of these eminent authori- 
ties on personnel administration and management has come 
too late to be of much service to “‘capital.”’ 
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Captain Looker’s study of Franklin Roosevelt in Action has an 
introduction by Col. Edward M. House, who also looks upon the 
administration measures as something more than mere palliatives: 
“We are in the midst of a social revolution none the less potential 
because peaceful.” Actually, what we are in the midst of is merely an 
era of more or less progressive reforms—a patching up and “recon- 
ditioning” of the profit system, to insure its perpetuation. In the 
eyes of the rugged individualist any sort of necessary reform spells 
revolution; but there is no excuse for President Roosevelt’s ad- 
mirers to concur in this inaccurate view. Roosevelt’s aim is the 
intelligent adjustment of means to ends, under capitalism—fair 
profits for the entrepreneurs and a decent standard of living for 
those whose labors alone make profits possible. Nor is Captain 
Looker correct in speaking of Roosevelt’s administration as a 
dictatorship; the president’s “dictatorial power” is in no sense 
that of a Hitler or a Mussolini. “Congress has not abdicated”; and 
Roosevelt has no power that does not terminate automatically at 
the end of a year. , 

Dr. Landis again speaks of revolution; his “revolition” is “a 
clash of a combination of the South and West against the industrial 
and financial East.” The first American revolution, he says (the 
one we usually call by that name) was “a struggle between an 
association of agricultural colonies and the metropolis of London’’; 
the second (the Civil War) “was a conflict for the control of the 
national government between planters of the South on the one 
hand and an alliance of eastern industrialists with middle- 
western farmers on the other.” The current “revolution,” he thinks, 
is destined to restore the balance between rural and urban forces. 
The best thing in his book is the chapter on Gold and Inflation, a 
succinct statement of what has been done or suggested, rather than 
a taking of sides in the issues involved. 


HE book by Charles A. Beard and George H. E. Smith succeeds 

conspicuously in reducing the mass of new legislation, codes, 
plans, procedures, and so on, to what is at once a brief but com- 
prehensive exposition of what it is all about, and an explanation of 
how it is proposed to carry out the complex enterprises undertaken 
since March 4, 1933. More gratifying still to the general reader, 
perhaps, is the impartial evaluation of the measures proposed and 
the frank discussion of things already accomplished by the NRA, 
AAA, and other departments, down to November. The result is, 
indeed, what the authors hoped for, “a genuine contribution to 
an understanding of the startling events which have occurred.” 
It is all but incredible that they have succeeded in abstracting and 
summarizing in so few pages the essential elements of the vast 
mass of material which has accumulated in the form of acts and 
codes and administrative measures incident to the inauguration 
and application of the provisions involved in the New Deal. They 
point out a fact which all would do well to hold constantly before 
the mind’s eye: namely, that while President Roosevelt may be 
making history, “he is also a victim of history,” and that it is 
wholly unwise not to be on one’s guard against the delusion of ab- 
solute novelty in his policy and program; for what appears on the 
surface ‘‘to be new is often really a matter of emphasis rather than 
of creation de novo.”” What, in fact, differentiates the philosophy 
and program of F. D. Roosevelt from those of his immediate 
predecessors? 

Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom was based on the old tradition, 
and the answer of history since 1914 has been a demonstration of 
its inapplicability and futility. Although a member of the same 
Jeffersonian party, President Franklin D. Roosevelt repudiates the 
New Freedom in economy, accepts the inexorable collectivism of 
American economy in fact, and seeks to work out a policy based on 
recognition of the main course of our economic history. President 
Coolidge and President Hoover accepted the main course of our 
economic history, but proposed to make no fundamental readjust- 
ment in public policy as a result of their acceptance. Therein seems 
to lie the event that differentiates the thought of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt from that of his immediate predecessors and gives a 
semblance of reality to the use of the term “new” in connection 
with his ‘‘deal.” 

This valuable study is but a summary of part of a larger work 
by the same authors now in the press, The Idea of National Inter- 
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est. In however brief a review, one short quotation must be given 
because of its special interest to readers of this magazine: 


The whole fabric of relief—distress relief, debt relief, unemploy- 
ment relief, and all the rest of it—is in great need of some simple 
agency in every community which will perform for the people at 
large the kind of coordinating public-contact service which a mail- 
order catalogue performs between millions of individual buyers 
and the great organization ready to fill their needs. . . . The 
machinery at hand necessarily involves collective dealing with 
groups of persons, but the cases are predominantly individual be- 
fore they enter the collective machinery. There must be some simple 
point of contact between the two. The principle here advanced is 
not novel. It is already in wide use. . . . Is there any wonder that 
there are complaints and unrest and impatience with the Recovery 
Program? Many of them would have little standing if it could be 
positively shown that relief and assistance are available. . 
Despite the spread of education, the rank and file are still strangers 
to government agencies; and it is necessary to point out one place 
for them to go to [a “‘place’’ yet to be established !] irrespective of 
what their problems may be. 


It is curious that another book which has just appeared supple- 
ments The Future Comes so that the two should be inseparable. 
It is the appendices especially of this other book, Our Economic 
Revolution, by Prof. Arthur B. Adams of the University of Okla- 
homa, which contain invaluable data to confirm Beard’s and 
Smith’s more generalized account. One would feel more confident 
of the ultimate success of the Recovery Program if such men as 
Fairchild, Dewey, Beard and Adams were more closely and directly 
connected with it; failing this, we may at least benefit by their 
sound and lucid factual and interpretative résumés. 

Mr. Rodgers, editor of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, went to 
Washington to learn at first hand just what the New Deal was doing. 
He has done more than merely set down a record of plans and 


policies; he has set the Roosevelt program against the historical _ 


attitudes of the Democratic and Republican parties and the 1932 
campaign platforms. He has also managed to make crystal clear a 
number of points in the New Deal which are at this moment 
causing a great deal of perplexity in the minds even of well- 
informed citizens. 

Mr. Frederick’s “primer” contains chapters by Gerard Swope, 
Bernard Baruch, and Donald Richberg. The whole is’ a highly 
instructive volume which contains, in outline, man’s economic 
history from the tribal or clan period down to the present, to 
which is added a very useful chapter on New Deal Questions and 
Answers. There are two excellent graphic charts and a reprint of 
the blanket code; the whole is indispensable to a thorough com- 
prehension of the administration’s policies. 

Colonel Ayres’ book, also, is basic to a thorough understanding 
of the present situation. Like all his work, it is grounded upon ex- 
haustive data, reaching back in many instances to the 18th cen- 
tury, and reduced to convenient form by charts and diagrams. It 
is the author’s thesis that, whatever may have been the chief 
causes of previous industrial depressions, the present world-wide 
breakdown is directly traceable to the World War. But is not the 
war itself merely a symptom of the general collapse? Aside from 
this thesis, Colonel Ayres’ discussions of the new emergency legis- 


lation, especially in its bearing on inflation and on the revival of 


foreign trade, and on the differences between an “‘orthodox” 
and a managed currency, are invaluable. 

Colonel Lee’s little volume is reactionary and often frankly 
antagonistic. This Salt Lake City “publicist”? informs us that what 
is really needed is not a swing to the left but a return to the good 
old principles of Coolidge’s New Era! He informs us that “the 
fallacies, sophistries, and crooked reasoning behind the theory of 
‘economic planning’ nowhere can be better observed and compre- 
hended than by consideration of the National Recovery Act.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s book may also be dismissed with brief notice, 
but for the opposite reason. Only in one or two chapters does it 
deal with the New Deal as related to women, but, like its author, 
it is everywhere frank, liberal, and modern-minded. It contains 
little that is new, but very much that is.good. 

The volume of radio talks by various experts on problems of 
municipal, county, state, and federal government, under the 
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auspices of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 


| constitutes a valuable source of practical information. The aver- 
| age voter has materially stultified his own efforts and interests by 


wilful neglect of the matters treated of in these highly interesting, 


' timely, and instructive radio discussions. 


Pigou’s discussion of the Theory of Unemployment is at once 


' the most profound and the most difficult of the books under review. 
_ It contains abundant food for thought for even the professional 


economist; it is 2 book for serious study only. Of great practical 


_ importance are the sections dealing with the causes of unemploy- 


ment, the cost of unemployment, the meaning of units of “real 


| wages,” the real rate of wages under competition and under 
, monopoly, factors other than money affecting the level of varia- 


tions in the real demand for labor, state stimulation of employment 
in particular occupations. One timely section deals with monetary 


| factors as they affect the demand for labor, main types of dis- 
| turbance under various monetary systems, forced levies and anti- 


levies, and so on. The book as a whole is an analysis of problems to 


| be solved, not of suggested ‘‘remedies.”’ 


In spite of some grotesque misconceptions and a few demon- 
strable errors of fact, M. Fay’s latest volume is not only highly 


| readable but full also of acute appraisal and vivid characteriza- 


tion. It gives a bird’s-eye view of the current American scene, with 
a background of recent history, unobtainable by those too close to 
the conflict. As an outside observer, M. Fay is able to supply just 


| that touch of distance which makes his book useful as well as 
, enjoyable. 


Mr. Thomas, twice Socialist candidate for the presidency, in 


| his pamphlet sums up all that can be said of the multitude of 


discussions of the New Deal pouring from every press. He regards, 
not the NRA, but the Agricultural Act, as ‘“‘far and away the most 
important of the measures” adopted by President Roosevelt to 


| relieve the strain on “the accepted economic order” at ‘‘the most 
| dangerous points.” What the administration has actually done, 
' he asserts, is to restore the money lenders to their temple. ‘‘Per- 
_ haps their faces have been washed and certainly more policemen 


have been set over them to watch them. That is about all.”? What- 


| ever degree of “revolution” we have under the New Deal, he states, 


“fs a revolution to state capitalism, which perpetuates private 
ownership of natural resources in the principal means of produc- 


| tion and distribution, not to Socialism which would acquire them 


for the use of the great mass of the people.’’ Colonel Lee’s objections 
to the New Deal are the mere complaints of an infant who does not 
want to be weaned; Mr. Thomas’s are adult and reasonable, and 
merit the consideration of all thoughtful persons, even non- 
Socialists and anti-Socialists. 


Sausalito, Calif. MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


The New Mexico 


| PEACE BY REVOLUTION, an Interpretation of Mexico, by Frank Tannenbaum, 


Illustrations by Miguel Covarrubias. Columbia University Press. 317 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


NTIL now the three sourcebooks of information on the eco- 
nomic, political, and social aspects of modern Mexico have 


_ been Gruening’s Mexico and Its Heritage, McBride’s The Land 
_ Systems of Mexico and Tannenbaum’s The Mexican Agrarian 
| Revolution. The collecting and putting together of the information 


in these three books had been carried off with such success that 
criticism of them at the time of their appearance might have seemed 
petty. Yet the fact remained that they were sourcebooks, and only 
incidentally interpretation. Having been written close to the dates 
of many of the events they recorded, they did the only useful work 
they could do: they collated facts, assembled statistics, suggested 
tendencies. The need remaining was for a broad interpretation of 
these facts and of recent developments. That need has now been 
filled. Knowing almost every phase of present-day Mexico and 
being now at a sufficient distance in time to have attained per- 
spective on the Revolution, Frank Tannenbaum has written what 
may well be the definitive work on the new Mexico. 

Peace by Revolution is free from the prejudice, loose statement, 


exaggeration and fantasy which mar almost all books which at- 


tempt to interpret Mexico. Its only passion is for truth. It explains 
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powerfully and without sentimentality why the endlessly varied 
strata of Mexican human beings, against their peculiar topograph- 
ical background, under the foreign forces brought to bear upon 
them, produced the kind of revolution they did. It avoids panegyric 
and prophecy, it does not unduly simplify. It is, in short, a master- 
piece of order. No student trying to understand Mexico and cer- 
tainly nobody writing about it, should go without this book. 

HERBERT H, WEINSTOCK 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 


A Study in Social Morality 


PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS, by Ray H. Abrams. Round Table Press. 297 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HOSE who have grown up in these post-war days, when con- 

ferences of clergymen pass resolutions denouncing war and 
ministers by the thousand pledge themselves never to participate 
in it, will be shocked at the well-documented story of the rdle which 
the church played in the Great War, which Ray Abrams of the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Pennsylvania tells in 
Preachers Present Arms. The statistical part of the story is that 
there were seventy pacifists out of more than one hundred thousand 
clergymen in the United States. There may have been a few more 
than seventy, but Dr. Abrams failed to discover them. The Uni- 
tarians, one of the smallest denominations, had the largest number 
of pacifists with the Congregationalists next. There seems to be a 
close correlation between theological orthodoxy and uncritical 
patriotism, for not only did the Unitarians excel in non-conformity 
in theology and war, but in the whole fundamentalist South there 
was not one known pacifist preacher. 

Some will undoubtedly see in this record of the church wholesale 
defection from the Gospel of Peace. This will be to miss the deeper 
significance, for in all places and ages it has been an important 
function of institutionalized religion to construct moral sanctions 
for the socio-economic necessities of the surrounding and sustaining 
community. The sources of social morality lie deep in these neces- 
sities and not in abstract good. The church is both in the world and 
of it. It is gravely to be feared that those churchmen who today 
react sentimentally against the horrors of war will tomorrow react 
similarly against the horrors of peace when the civilization with 
which the church has become intimately identified is at stake. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation J. B. MaTTHEws 


Vermont Nurse 
BONFIRE, by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt Brace. 408 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

P and down the hills of Vermont from Clifford Four Corners to 

Searles Shelf, Anna Craft, R.N. rattles in her Ford, serving 

the villagers as district nurse and Dorothy Canfield as the peg on 

which to hang her new novel, Bonfire. Both purposes Anna Craft 
serves well. 

It is a joy to read a true and sympathetic interpretation of the 
job of a rural nurse. “‘M’Sanna,” as everyone calls Miss Craft, is a 
social worker, teacher, friend and nurse to all the people in the 
Valley. Born and bred in Clifford, Anna went far afield for her 
training and experience—yet returned. The city nurse, engaged 
in her absence, was “shattered by her efforts to press Clifford 
granite into up-to-date molds.” Not so Anna! She succeeded and 
was able to get big things done. Indeed, there are times when she 
seems almost too good to be true and even her friends question her 
prerogative—as who has not questioned every ardent social work- 
er’s!—‘‘Oh, Anna, why do you have to take on all the impossi- 
bles! Why are you responsible? You’re a nurse, you’re not God!” 
Yet just as one is growing a little bored at such highhanded dic- 
tation, Anna fails, and the whole absorbing novel of Bonfire de- 
velops from her effort to save the pretty, penniless backwoods girl, 
Lixlee. 

The story is as much Lixlee’s and Anson’s (Anna’s doctor 
brother) as it is Anna’s, but as usual Miss Canfield weaves such a 
rich tapestry as a background for her story that one is conscious 
of the life histories of a whole village rather than the tale of two 
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or three people. Anna is real, but so are Miss Gussie an’ Bessie. 

The only disappointing element in this novel—and it is so un- 
characteristic of Miss Canfield that it must be mentioned—is the 
artificiality of its ending. It is almost as if the author suddenly 
tired of the complications she has laboriously built and equally 
suddenly decided to end it all! A penful of happy endings is the 
result. A book so colorful and vivid, so keenly written and indige- 
nous to the hills, should not go suddenly limp. 


Editor Public Health Nursing Dorotuy DEMING 


In Reply to Bertrand Russell 


THE NEW MORALITY, by G. E. Newsom. Scribners. 319 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


N this book the Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, hauls off 
and takes a vigorous poke at the doctrine of complete repudia- 
tion of our earlier sex mores preached by Bertrand Russell and by 
his disciples in America. In the main, it is a critique upon Russell’s 
Marriage and Morals, with sallies and excursions in the direction 
of Samuel Schmalhausen and Co. Mr. Newsom is a hard, and in 
the reviewer’s opinion a fair hitter; unlike most English writers, he 
displays a critical knowledge of American contributions to social 
thinking in this field, as well as in the general fields of anthro- 
pology and biology. Although somewhat repetitious in spots, he 
buttresses his contentions with good documentation. His general 
conclusion is that the New Morality is too contrary to the social 
and biological inheritance of mankind to be a workable program. 
Joanna CoLcorD 


Can the Church Change? 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS, by Ed- 
mund B. Chaffee. Macmillan. 243 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Pees religion embodies itself in organization; churches 
and the like. Inevitably, since churches are made up of human 
beings, and since these human beings derive their income from 
economic sources, the churches become embedded in the social 
structure. The more powerful the church, the more deeply em- 
bedded it becomes in the social and economic life of its member- 
ship and community. Now—suppose the social and economic 
structure undergoes a radical change; what happens to the 
churches? Obviously, they must change too, or cease to exist. 
The question is: can they change? 

This question is pointedly and hopefully answered in this book. 
Mr. Chaffee is not blindly optimistic, however. He knows that 
there are large areas of today’s religious organization that deserve 
no better fate than that of the pyramids, and he wastes no tears on 
them. And yet he feels that there are other areas of a more liberal 
sort, which can and will survive the change, and not merely sur- 
vive it but prove themselves the principal force and agency in its 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Chaffee does not write out of empty air. For twelve years 
he has been director of Labor Temple, New York, where he has 
had a ministry among leaders and followers of every shade of 
labor sentiment. He has interpreted the teachings and spirit of 
Jesus to men whose attitude toward religion ranged all the way 
from violent hatred through mild disgust to passive acceptance. 
And he here emerges with a firm faith in the validity of Jesus’ 
teachings and Jesus’ spirit for the economic and social needs of 
today and tomorrow. 

Within the next three or four years, America is going to hear a 
lot of good, solid discussion about the possibility or impossibility 
of realizing a society that is friendly, wise and good. This good 
society Jesus called the Kingdom of God. Several of our most 
virile religious leaders have abandoned all hope in the idea, saying 
that individuals may be wise and kind and good, but society can 
never reach that goal. These leaders, among whom Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Hutchinson are two of the most prominent, 
therefore justify the use of coercion in the hope of attaining as good a 
world as possible, since a perfect world is impossible. Mr, Chaffee 
is definitely on the other side. He really dares to hope that a truly 
friendly, just, humane, wise society may some day be evolved. He 
believes that the ideals of Jesus were not hopelessly ideal. 

Golorado Springs, Colo. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
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SAVING THE GOOD EARTH 


(Continued from page 59) 


| farming-land. Thousands of acres in the South and Midwest should 


clearly be put back to forests or otherwise taken out of farming use. 


| Turning under every third crop row is a temporary expedient. 
Turning land equivalent to every other half-section back into 


woods would encourage better methods of agriculture, contribute 


' to the upbuilding of the Valley and provide new employment op- 


portunities in scientific forestry. 
The time has come when we must take to heart the lessons of the 


_ wise and economical agriculturalists of Europe and of the older 
| American civilizations. The careful Danes and Belgians, the 


French farmers who for seven hundred years, father to son, have 


_ tilled and genuinely improved their small farms, the Incas who so 


wisely treasure their meager water supply and spade back the top- 
soil that rain washes into the hedges—these husbandmen are all 
more skilled than we in the great arts of agriculture. We must 


| recognize erosion and drought as national perils, and the need to 


plan in terms of decades rather than months. 

I remember talking with an expert who had been studying the 
gypsy moth. He showed me his charts and tables and described 
how, through the methods he and his associates had developed, 
the pest had been brought under control. True, there was a long, 
uphill fight ahead. The number of moths would continue to increase 
year by year for fifteen years, but the final extinction of the 
gypsy moth was assured. ‘“‘We have the thing licked,” he said 
triumphantly. 

Similarly, facing the realities of the situation and accepting 
the long-term struggle, we have got to lick erosion. It is fortunate 
that we have as our national leader today a man who is fully alive 
to the problems of agriculture and forestry. I am firmly convinced 
that the backbone of the Republic will be broken before the cen- 
tury is out unless we formulate and put in motion such plans as he 
envisages for the wise upbuilding of the farm areas. President 
Roosevelt has given force and direction to all these efforts. He may 
well be honored by succeeding generations as “the man who saved 
the land.” 

The use of the water of the Mississippi Valley for navigation as 
well as for agricultural and domestic purposes is a part of the plan 
being shaped by the MVC. In a preliminary way, the committee 
is using data supplied by the Army engineers to make a map 
showing the flow of the navigable streams of the area and the 
movement of local and long-distance river traffic. Inland naviga- 
tion projects to date have been isolated, related neither to one 
another nor to any coordinating scheme. The “Smith Report” 
on the railroads suggested the need for comparative data on dollars- 
and-cents cost of different means of transportation, and Joseph B. 
Eastman, federal railroad coordinator, is directing studies along 
this line. It must be remembered, however, that social as well as 
financial values are involved, and that the type of transportation 
facilities to be developed in a given locality cannot be determined 
by money outlay alone. Even so, some fair basis for computing costs 
is needed. 

Another aspect of inland navigation that must be squarely faced 
is the day-dreaming of many communities situated on rivers we 
have termed navigable. On many small streams which thread the 
Mississippi watershed there are towns and cities that look forward 
to having foreign vessels tie up at their docks. Luncheon-club 
speakers continue to paint glowing pictures of the activity (and the 
profits) that will be enjoyed by local enterprises when French and 
English freighters load and unload at Smithtown or Jonesville. 
The persistence of such fantasy accounts in some measure for the 
unsavory pork-barrel character of many of our rivers and harbors 
appropriations in past years. 

In fitting a scheme for river navigation into a vast plan for the 
Mississippi Valley, the committee recognizes not only the need for 
railroad and river data, but for facts on highway traffic. All trans- 
portation is affected by the coming of pneumatic-tired trucks, 
making possible both local and long-distance hauling over high- 
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ways that can be lightly and hence quickly and cheaply built and 
maintained. 

In modern American life, streams probably play a more impor- 
tant part in developing electric power than they do in their ancient 
role as highways. Even a cursory study of the Mississippi Valley dis- 
closes the need to bring electricity to the largest possible percentage 
of its rural population. In comfort and convenience as well as 
efficiency, farm living is heavily penalized by lack of this modern 
Aladdin’s lamp. A water pump—to make possible the kitchen sink 
and the bathroom that the city-dweller takes for granted—electric 
lights, relief from household drudgery by electric-washing-ma- 
chine, electric iron and mangle, mechanical refrigeration, electric 
churn, a continuous supply of hot water—these are only a few of 
the means to easier and more satisfactory living that electricity — 
could bring to the farm home. And if Ireland, Bavaria, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Norway and Ontario can take cheap electric current to 
the farms, then the farmers of the United States can have these 
modern conveniences too. In the Middle-west, where “hard times”’ 
have forced severe economies, the well-equipped farm has usually 
given up the telephone before turning off its home-made (and 
relatively expensive) electric lights. This fact often surprises city 
people, but it surprises no one who knows at first hand the danger 
and inconvenience of kerosene lamps in an isolated farm home, 
particularly a home where there are little children. 


T present, rural electric rates are almost prohibitive. President 

Roosevelt is leading the effort not only to make cheap cur- 

rent more widely available, but to lower the cost of its distribution 
and of the electrical appliances needed for its functioning. 

The dominant factor in rural rates has been the cost of the dis- 
tribution lines. In a city there are thousands, sometimes tens of 
thousands of domestic customers per mile of line; in a farming coun- 
try there are almost never more than five. This fact has heretofore 
made distribution costs prohibitive. Today we can put in pole 
lines at unprecedentedly low costs for materials, with plenty of 
local labor available. 

President Roosevelt recently set going another experiment in the 
farmer’s behalf when, by executive order, he directed the establish- 
ment of the Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc. This Dela- 
ware corporation with capital of a million dollars will extend 
“cheap credit” to householders within the Tennessee Valley area 
who wish to purchase electric equipment. The plan is to encourage 
large orders for appliances which, eliminating unnecessary “‘gadg- 
ets,” will be designed for maximum performance and wear. In a 
press statement, David Lilienthal of the TVA thus explained the 
program of the new corporation, a scheme that can easily be ex- 
tended to other areas: 


The objective . . . is a wider and greatly increased use of elec- 
tricity in the homes and on the farms. . . . In order to carry out 
the program there must be a broad-scale distribution of very low 
cost, standard quality electricity-using appliances, and concurrently 
a revision downward of electric rates. The new agency is based 
On a Cooperative program in which the federal government, the 
electric utilities, both publicly and privately owned, the electric 
manufacturing industry and dealers will participate. 


The federal government, he stated, will participate: 


By assisting in financing the consumer in purchasing standard 
electric equipment at very low prices; by securing reductions in 
electric rates . . . so as to make the use of this equipment feasible 
for the average householder and farmer; by engaging in educational 
work and research further to lower the cost of electric equipment 
a to make it better adapted to the needs of the average home and 
arm. 


The enormous demand for refrigerators, washing-machines, 
plumbing fixtures, water pumps, electric irons, sewing-machines 
and so on that will follow should such conveniences actually be put 
within reach of householders and farmers now lacking them will, 
many enthusiasts believe, give industry a “boost” similar to that 
supplied by the expansion of the automobile industry after 1920. 
But to many of us, and I think that group includes the President, 
to bring farm and village homes up to a higher standard of whole- 
| some and comfortable living, looms even more important than 
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an increase in business activity. If any such dream is to become a 
reality, it will be under government leadership and supervision, 
insuring a development planned and carried out with advantage 
to the consumer, rather than to the power companies, as the first 
| objective. 

In this quick chalk sketch, I have tried to show not the details 
but the broad outlines of what this vast regional plan will cover, 
how it will attempt to correlate the common problems of these 
) twenty-seven states, and the most promising lines of effort for 
_ solving them. Like the bridge-builder’s profiles of the setting for his 
| bridge, the shape and direction of the committee’s work is deter- 

mined by those first essentials for the Mississippi Valley—the 
conservation, use and control of its water, and, linked with that, 
the conservation and use of its soil. 

But I shall have failed in the task I set myself in attempting to 
show how vital is planning to navigation, flood control, erosion, 
agriculture, power and forestation, unless I have at the same time 
shown the larger considerations that called the committee into 
being and that inspire its own effort and the effort of all the gov- 
ernmental agencies cooperating with it, or working along similar 
lines in other areas. Here we have the reverse of private industrial 
planning. Here, within the framework of a democracy, we have a 
tremendous common effort toward a better distribution of the 
products of our Machine Age, a striving for social as well as eco- 
nomic dividends, for a better basis of life for the men and women 
of the Mississippi Valley and for their children. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PROGRESS 
AND REACTION 


(Continued from page 65) 


a request for the “preferred order” by which their constituents 
might indicate their choice. Among these organizations was the 
US Chamber of Commerce. Although it did not intend to join the 
conference, it promptly and widely referred this questionnaire to 
its local member chambers, thus giving country-wide publicity to 
the proposals received. This subjected the US Chamber to criticism 
for alleged endorsement of this reactionary policy, which it offi- 
cially denied having done, either in sending out the questionnaire or 
in reporting the returns it received from three hundred of its local 
members. The conference, however, did not even consider these 
extreme curtailments, evidently, as contrary to its primary purpose 
to regard “education as a necessity, not a luxury, and as a funda- 
mental element of public policy—since the growth of the child 
cannot be halted or postponed during an economic emergency.” 

Citizens committees to reduce government expenditures are not 
hesitating, however, to demand of schoolboards more cuts of the 
budget, with little or no regard for the quality or quantity of the 
schooling, predicting as penalties for failing to do so the refusal of 
banks and other financial corporations to purchase bonds or other 
tax-anticipation warrants, and thus necessitating closing the schools. 
It is not surprising that an inquiry was made in Chicago to learn 
who these citizens are that assume such authoritative responsibility. 
And the surprise was greater when from Who’s Who and elsewhere 
it learned that of 29 members in the Chicago committee, fourteen 
live along the Lake Shore Drive in a strip two blocks wide and less 
than a mile long, 7 live in suburbs with no residence in Chicago, 6 
are not registered voters, 5 are directors of one or another of the 
largest banks and the others are affiliated with big business enter- 
prises, and that only 2 or 3 of the 20 members who have children 
have sent them to the public elementary schools of Chicago. 
Valuably helpful the interest and counsel of such privileged and 
influential men might have been to Chicago’s sorely stricken public 
schools. But by limiting their action to demanding the balancing of 
the budget, with no suggestion of conserving the schooling of half a 
million children and youth, these citizens of Chicago could not fail 
to lay themselves under the suspicion of a class-conscious motive 
to reduce the taxes of those most heavily assessed. 

Yet this attitude was taken without provocation from any 
counter-class agitation. For the public, including its radical groups, 
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Little Enrico 
wants to be a lawyer 


ENRICO Is GOING to make his family rich someday. His father 
won’t have to dig ditches—his mother won’t have to drudge. 
But right now, things aren’t so rosy. And the one who cooks 
and washes and cleans to give her youngster a better chance 
is getting the toughest break of all. 

She doesn’t want any pity—but extra help would certainly be 
welcome. And that’s just what Fels-Naptha Soap will give her. 

Extra help to make all her washing and cleaning easier. For 
Fels-Naptha is two active cleaners instead of one—good golden 
soap and plenty of naptha, working together. When they tackle 
the job, things come clean and sweet without hard rubbing— 
even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
WRITERS: debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
© Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The most complete and scientific book 
on Birth Control 


Edited by a Scientific Committee 
Compiled by MARIE E. KOPP, Ph.D. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


IN PRACTICE 


A Statistical Study of 10,000 Case Histories of 
the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
MARGARET SANGER, Director 


This complete comprehensive report covers 10,000 case histories 
taken from the largest birth control clinic in the world, under the 
direction of Margaret Sanger. It is not only the final word on many 
disputed points but proves to be a mine of information that will form 
the basis of much valuable discussion. Written in direct and readable 
English, it also contains an appendix with master tables and 


summaries. 
AT LEADING BOOKSTORES 


eS oS Convenient Order Coupon — — —— —— —— = = 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 
I enclose...... for which please send me a copy (...... copies) of Birth 


I 
Control in Practice — Price $3.75. If not satisfactory I may return the | 
book in 5 days and my money will be refunded. | 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 4-74909 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Trained Medical Social Worker for 
hospital of 290 beds in large mid-western city. Viddish 
essential. State age, education, experience, salary, 
references. 7198 SURVEY. 


CASE WORKER (Jewish) in Day Nursery — resi- 
dent position. 7199 SuRvEy. 
— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED WOMAN EXECUTIVE, institution 
dependent or delinquent children, large or small group 
offering character-building opportunity; excellent 
organizer, unafraid consider difficult situation where 
new deal is necessary; unfailingly successful winning 
love and cooperation of children. Highest references. 
7200 SuRVEY. 


Married couple desire position in institution. Experi- 
enced as executives. References furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 7195 SURVEY. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display 
Non-display 


30c per line 
- 5c per word 
Minimum Charge $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts 5% on three insertions 


Cash with order 


Survey Graphic 
112-E219/Se: New York 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


SIG) 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PRINTING 
BOOKLETS, OFFICE FORMS, ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL, STATIONERY, ETC. 

Large or Small Quantities 

Rapid, Courteous Service, 
Quality Work, Right Prices 
MAX J. SELIG & CO. 


265 West 40th St., New York LOngacre 5-5464 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


Et ip ae 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street 


NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 
A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


[a 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than ortginals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


ATTENTION SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Letters of Nettie Fowler McCormick, 


wife of Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor of the reaper, are 
desired by her children. 

For this purpose the Nettie Fowler McCormick Biographical 
Association requests that persons having any of her writings 
send them to the address below. The family of Nettie Fowler 
McCormick will be grateful for cooperation and glad to make 
appropriate payment for such papers. Address 


Nettie Fowler McCormick 
Biographical Association 
664 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


was taken by surprise at the sudden drastic reductions in school 
costs and curricula. Challenging protests have come chiefly from 
schoolteachers, presidents of great universities and the deans of 
their schools of education, and from Presidents Hoover and Roose- 
velt, Newton D. Baker and a few other statesmen. 


American Democracy at Stake 


AR beyond debatable questions as to the methods of teaching 
and the ways of raising revenue for the public schools is the 
unquestionable fact that the very foundation and destiny of Ameri- 
can democracy are staked upon the education of American chil- 
dren for self-governing citizenship. In 1830 a workingmen’s meet- 
ing in Philadelphia is quoted by James Truslow Adams in his Epic 
of America as having unanimously resolved that: 


There can be no real liberty without a wide diffusion of real 


intelligence, that until means of equal instruction shall be equally 
secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word and equality an 
empty shadow. 


That the testing time of our democracy confronts us is not more 
certain than that it has withstood two supreme tests. One is the 
assimilation into the body politic of 37 million immigrants from 
every part of the world. Unprecedented has been this century-long 
experiment, which no other nation has either dared, or been in- 
clined, to attempt on any scale so vast, with any civic rights so 
equal, or with any offer of equality of opportunity so unrestricted. 
However far this achievement may have fallen short of what it 
might have attained, and notwithstanding occasional brief con- 
flicts, yet our cosmopolitan citizenship stands welded into one 
nation, enriched alike by heritages brought from many fatherlands 
and by the interchange of qualities and differing ideals between 
the native and the foreign-born and their children. Has this very 
great achievement been made possible by anything more than by 
the American public school? 

The other great test of our democracy is that of our good-will 
and our forbearance with each other in standing together through 
this long depression. Under the stress and strain which have denied 
one sixth of our people the opportunity to earn their own living, 
and which have caused the rest, hard-stricken by shrinkage of 
savings and reduction of income, to assume overburdening taxa- 
tion and greatly increased care for kindred and neighbors, we are 
yet capable of peacefully trying out revolutionary changes in our 
economic and social order. What other people has ever passed 
through changes so divisive without violence? And how is this 
American spirit to be accounted for without the understanding of 
each other being promoted far more by the American public school 
than by any other common possession of our people? 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha, McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
Se UNTEY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


Health 


Recreation 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and peda- 
gogical knowledge and disseminates practical 
information as to ways of preventing blind- 
ness and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation in 
sight-saving projects available on _ request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the eff- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W, Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
otis (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 


ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
genet onrenton, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
er, 1934. 


CONSUMERS’ INTEREST IN PRICE-FIXING 


(Continued from page 80) 


The basic standard is “‘the necessary social costs of production.” 
The consumer should pay this much; the producer is entitled to no 
more. But costs, like prices, are subject to control, and hence them- 
selves variable factors in the problem of price-making. An increase 
in prices can be quickly absorbed in rising costs; a decrease in costs 
make possible lower prices. Costs are made by prices as certainly 
as prices are made by costs. Under a system of control the two 
must, within the limits which the larger industrial system allows, 
be determined together. 

The phrase, “the necessary social costs,” supplies a formula 
suitable to the task. The consumer has, in the usual case, no right 
to ask to be subsidized. He should pay enough to cover all legiti- 
mate expenses including wages high enough to meet a decent 
standard of living and a reasonable return upon the investment. 


But his price should be limited to the necessary social cost; it should 
include no item for waste, inefficiency, obsolete methods or ex- 
travagance. Thus the formula resolves itself into a series of invest- 
ment, labor and operating costs, each of which must have its 
standard, and each of which demands its judgment. 

No principle is universal, and that of “the necessary costs of 
production” must have its exceptions and its qualifications. A 
good may be of such vital necessity to the public that it is to be 
sold at less than cost; the sale of milk to school children at a frac- 
tion of market price is a case in point. A good may be regarded as 
such a non-essential as to be priced far above cost; the taxes im- 
posed upon whiskey, tobacco and playing cards are cases in point. 
It may be, as it has always been, deemed right and proper for 
certain luxuries to subsidize necessities. And at the inception of the 
scheme a compromise with current actuality is necessary. Wages 
cannot be raised too rapidly towards established standards of 
decency; unnecessary laborers must not be too speedily eased out 
of an industry. The shock of change, even if it be in an utopian 
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She NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Fellowships for 1934-35 


JOINT 


A number of fellowships which enable the 
holders to earn the diploma of the school in the 
family field and one fellowship which offers 
special training in case work with homeless 
men and boys. Social work experience is not 
essential. The competition closes on March 1. 


FOREIGN 


Two maintenance fellowships for foreign 
students. The competition closes on March 9. 


COMMONWEALTH 


A number of fellowships offering special 
training in the psychiatric field for persons 
with at least two years’ experience in social 
case work. The competition closes May 1. 


Details and application blanks will 
be mailed upon request 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 


Simmons College 
School of Social CAork 


Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, 
Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


JAMES AND NELLIE DICK 


former principals of the Stelton and Mohegan Modern Schools wish to announce 


that they are continuing their educational activities and ready to receive 
children at their new address 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street, Lakewood, New Jersey P.O,Box 153 Phone Lakewood 1031 


Catalogue in preparation 


direction, must be cushioned. But such exceptions are merely an 
adaptation of the rule to hard cases; they should for the ordinary 
industry leave untouched the general principle that it should pay 
its own way. 

An application of the principle of ‘“‘the necessary social costs of 
production” to the control of prices in an industry demands its 
own devices and procedures. There must be estimates of “necessary 
costs,” made by competent technicians who represent no interest 
and have no stake in their findings. The costs must be not actual 
business costs, but necessary social costs. The determination of 
these transcends accountancy; it demands the services of engineers 
to fix operating standards and of economists to determine standards 
of living. The whole complicated procedure involves a cost ac- 
countancy which gathers its materials to answer a specific problem 
and directs its calculations to an end. Nor can the task be done 
once for all; the course of events hurries on, and conditions refuse 
to stay; in a progressive society, as resources become more ade- 
quate, less and less of cost and more and more of the fullness of 
life must be crowded into its changing standards. 

In price the interests of the producer and the consumer must 
continue to be in conflict. The resolution of that conflict demands 
a scheme of arrangements fair to both parties. The balance between 
interests can be secured only in a judgment which represents less 
than either party wants and yet what both are willing to accept. 
As in a market, so upon a board, an equality of bargaining power 
is essential to price which is just and a system of price-fixing which — 
will work. 


IS A UNITED PEACE FRONT DESIRABLE? 


(Continued from page 60) 


fusion but convergence, that all peace efforts should as far as hu- 
manly possible strengthen one another. At a few points different 
peace policies are definitely opposed. The policy of providing the 
League of Nations with a military arm is both urged and opposed 
in the name of peace, so also is the policy of preparedness for self- 
defense. 

It is a question whether the diversity of the peace movement re- 
sults in larger or smaller money support. When two charities unite 
they do not necessarily secure more or even as much as the total 
subscriptions they separately collected, but for other considerations 
they often do unite. It is a practical question how far the peace 
societies can cooperate in money-raising, which is in general very 
intimately intertwined with their educational activities. 

In general their efforts are converging and their cooperation is 
increasing, all the more soundly perhaps because their limits are 
recognized and there is no pretense for cooperation’s sake. The 
National Council for the Prevention of War with its headquarters 
in Washington ably performs the services of a federation so that the 
efforts of various societies may, when desirable, be focused upon a 
common object. 

The peace forces have a double challenge to meet at the present 
moment: one large group, alarmed by what seems to them a 
swerve toward chaos, advocates armies and navies not only for na- 
tional defense but also for the maintenance of existing economic 
conditions by military force should the present order ever be seri- 
ously menaced; another large group is convinced that the use of 
force is necessary in order to change the present economic system 
with its obvious evils and in order to establish a new and better 
one. Many of these latter, who heartily defy the pacifist’s position, 
believe that even if changes are brought about by constitutional 
and orderly methods, force will still be required to meet and annul 
the force which they declare the entrenched powers-that-be will at 
the end exert to prevent a revolutionary change. 

If we are in that short halting-place between two economic sys- 
tems where we instinctively test the living present through the 
past, let no one think that however weak, divided and inadequate 
the organizations for peace may be, that their task is not of untold 
importance to mankind involving the method to be effectively em- 
ployed now or a hundred years hence, in those periods of transition 
which take place from time to time in the long history of mankind. 
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| The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Berbice Administration 


Spring Quarter 
April 2-June 13 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Spring Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before March 20, 1934. 


Announcements on request 


SOCIAL WORK 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The trained social worker is becoming an impor- 
tant factor in the adjustment of the individual, the 
family and the group in the present changing 
social order. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


Should be carefully considered by prospective 
college graduates for both its tangible and in- 
tangible values. The Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work offers a course of training leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in preparation 
for social work. 


For information regarding qualifications 
for admission, scholarships and 
fellowships, write to 


Dr. M. J. Kanpr, Director 


Graduate 
School 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


School of Nursing of 
Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing 
an intensive and varied experience through 
the case study method, leads to the degree 
of 

BACHELOR OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. A few 
scholarships available for students with 
advanced qualifications. 

For catalogue and information address: 
THE DEAN 
YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven: Connecticut 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Courses leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Science. Opportunities for field experience 
during the winter session are available in Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Greystone Park, Hartford, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Utica and Worcester. 


A Summer session of eight weeks for experienced 


social workers with courses in case work, govern- 
ment, medicine, psychology, social psychiatry, and 
sociology. 


A Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number 
of adequately prepared social workers: (1) In the 
application of mental hygiene to present day 
problems in case work with families. (2) In the 
applications of mental hygiene to personnel prob- 
lems of administration and supervision in emer- 
gency relief agencies. (3) Case Work in a Changing 
Community. 


COLLEGE HALL 8 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Fight Pneumonia— 


It ravages with the speed of a forest fire 


| Se ie causes the death of ap- 
proximately 100,000 people in this 
country every year. Many of these deaths 
result because the speed with which it 
attacks the patient is not matched by 
promptness of defense. 


In rare instances, a person apparently in 
the best of health is stricken with pneu- 
monia. But usually the disease is con- 
tracted by one whose vitality has been 
lowered by exhaustion or exposure, or 
who has been dragging himself around for 
several days through sheer will power or 
stubbornness, while suffering from a pro- 
tracted cold. 


During the critical stages of an attack of 
pneumonia the patient’s chance of recov- 
ery often depends largely upon well-trained, 
faithful nursing. 
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Call 


There is a serum which is of great assis- 
tance in some types of pneumonia. It has 
helped to save many lives. If your doctor 
advises its use, have it administered at the 
earliest possible moment. Time is vital. 
A fire may be quenched when small, but 
becomes uncontrollable as a conflagration. 


While victory over some diseases can be 
achieved only by months and sometimes 
years of patient resistance, the battle 
against pneumonia is usually won or lost 
in a comparatively short space of time— 
sometimes it is a matter of days or merely 
hours. Meet the speed of pneumonia’s 
attack with greater speed in defense. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Just a Cold? 
Or”— Address Booklet Dept. 2-S-34. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN® 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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